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The fifth volume THE EDUCATIONAL 
opens the midst wide-spread- 
ing social disorder within which historical 
charters and charts human institutions are 
either being totally destroyed critically 
examined. One cannot avoid the ever re- 
curring thought that the long standing sanc- 
tions human behavior established re- 
ligion and education have been unable 
prevent the greatest holocaust human his- 
tory, all the greater because today, never 
before, mankind lives and moves and has 
its being the midst scientifically en- 
lightened world. ill wind that does 
not blow anybody some good. Inexpressibly 
tragic are the circumstances many mil- 
lions men, women and children today, 
may that out the present confusion 
and grief will come sharp focus the sig- 
nificant fact that education has too long 
been influenced traditional values created 
and for the ruling classes and its popu- 
lar scope even today widely supported. 

seems true that education all 
levels has been more concerned with intel- 
lectual pursuits and academic objectives than 
with needs which are vitally social the 
sense that they embrace the ways and means 
human understanding and 
cannot safely overlooked that educa- 
tion social instrument, not only the 
interest better living now, but progress 
toward society which the forces in- 
telligence are harnessed behalf genu- 
ine brotherhood man. Whatever our edu- 
cational and political affiliations may 
this hour, impartial thinking must accept 
fact that the present rapidly spreading 
world catastrophy was caused large 
measure ruthless oppression common 
man individuals and groups greedy for 
power, privilege and wealth. 

This editor certainly has brief for to- 
talitarianism any form. strongly be- 
lieves that exalting the State inevitably in- 
volves degrading the individual. the 


other hand, there need the part all 
who believe the dignity human per- 
sonality understand that democracies 
now organized and lived encourage prac- 
tice disregard for common 
capped the lack those influences which 
favorable birth and station provide. The 
world has not yet been saved academic 
intellectualism. our belief that never 
will be. Academic intellectualism just 
intolerant any entrenched privilege and 
unsocial political system for the reason that 
academic intellectualism itself all too fre- 
quently instrument those groups who 
seek exploit common man. long col- 
leges and universities sanction and promote 
inter- and intra-departmental intolerance 
toward ideas and theories, impossible 
for these institutions work toward unity 
understanding and cohesive support 
social sympathy and 
Toward better understanding the 
present social scene publish this issue 
several articles bearing various aspects 
European and American Dr. 
Otakar Odlozilik draws 
cal parallel his article Live the 
Seventeenth Century. makes clear that 
the present world has much common with 
the Thirty Years’ War, the latter marking 
great religious revolution and the former 
unprecedented political revolution. The 
author Czechoslovakian, living pres- 
ent New York City. distinguished 
scholar his native tongue. Educating 
for Character France, Geraldine 
Dilla, the University Kansas City 
and frequent contributor our columns, 
describes detail the character moral 
education country which more than any 
other today has supported scholastic educa- 
tion. The article stresses the fact that the 
present tragedy the French not the out- 
come their educational system their 
conception character education. One notes 
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the Seventeenth Century 


ODLOZILIK 


few things, any all, reap- 
pear throughout history the same 
form within the same circumstances. 
impossible say that history re- 
peats itself mechanically regular 
cycles. know, however, innumer- 
able parallels between peoples, charact- 
ers, and events various periods. 
can often see that political intellectual 
movements, despite many outward dif- 
ferences, consisted similar components 
and included their programs similar 
problems. There is, sure, great 
variety history just there 
nature. Some periods differ largely from 
previous epochs. Some periods, again, 
agree with other chapters the history 
mankind their monotony and lack 
stirring events. Other centuries 
decades, however, attract our attention 
because they help understand 
similar movements the past well 
present times, and discover 


factors and currents imperceptible when 
superficially viewed. 

his mémoires, The Making 
State, Masaryk compared the last 
great war the Thirty War. 
Though not historian training pro- 
fession realized that both events 
far more was stake than territorial 
changes local readjustments fron- 
tiers. was not misled differences 
time detail given, they were, 
distance between the two conflicts. 
wrote: “Between (viz. the last 
war) and the Thirty Years’ War the 
analogy obvious, both point 
length—the rapidity modern com- 
munications and the technical perfection 
the military machine compressed more 
than thirty years into the compass four 
—and point character, substance, 
and meaning. The Thirty Years’ War 
was fought for the reordering Europe 
after religious revolution. the Four 
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Years’ War was question order- 
ing Europe and the world anew after 
political revolution—in high degree 
continued what the Thirty War 
had begun.” 

believe that the present struggle 
Europe and prospectively throughout 
the world continuation the last 
world war and that the issues are partly 
similar, partly identical, are more 
willing accept Masaryk’s comparison 
than perhaps were those days full 
optimism and hopefulness, when his 
book was written and published. Even 
their duration grave conflicts the 
twentieth century resemble futile at- 
tempts settle basic problems the 
seventeenth century battlefields and 
with arms hands. attempt 
new analysis and close examination 
the two periods not less attractive to- 
day than was 1914-18, the 
twenties this century when Masaryk 
wrote his book. 

For those who wish see and under- 
stand signs and prefer visible facts 
vague reasoning and comparison, some 
data may given both from the seven- 
teenth century and from the present 
time. was not mere chance that the 
Thirty Years’ War started Central 
Europe, the domains the House 
Habsburg, and that those parts 
the old continent also the present con- 
flict originated. 1618, the royal castle 
Prague, Hradéany became the focus 
attention. The trial held there 
against two Imperial gover- 
nors Bohemia and the subsequent de- 
fenestration marked the beginning 
revolution against the Habsburgs. They 
precipitated the great war Europe 


November 


which for many years had loomed 
the horizon, and only energetic action 
leading European rulers and states- 
men could have been averted. 1914, 
the shots fired the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand Sarajevo, again Habs- 
burg territory Central Europe, acted 
sparks powder keg and made the 
long expected war inevitable. When 
March 1939 the German chancellor ap- 
peared the balcony the ancient 
residence Bohemian kings and Czecho- 
slovak presidents, chances peace 
Europe instantly vanished, and armed 
conflict became just probable 
1618, the day the defenestration. 
different circumstances and for dif- 
ferent reasons Central Europe became 
modern times hotbed rivalries and 
stage gigantic wars. Though they were 
seemingly local character and not 
worth concentrated attention, they were 
really fought general issues, and 
were soon followed European con- 
flagration. 

The long zone the European con- 
tinent which runs from the North 
the South, from the North and Baltic 
Seas the shores the Mediterranean, 
has its own history and its own prob- 
lems. Vast plains Eastern Europe 
were united the Russian tsars the 
late Middle Ages and early modern 
times. Their inhabitants professed, be- 
ginning with the tenth century, the 
Greek Orthodox creed. the West 
Europe, the Iberian Peninsula, 
France, and Great Britain, royal 
power increased the course cen- 
turies; and strong, centralized, national 
states grew out the immense mass 
feudal principalities before the dawn 
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the modern era. the age the Ref- 
ormation, Portugal and Spain remained 
faithful the Church. France emerged 
the end the sixteenth century out 
long and bitter struggle home 
predominantly Catholic power. Eng- 
land and Scotland appeared that time 
the map Europe Protestant 
states. 

examine conditions the cen- 
tral zone, see that its most northern 
part, Scandinavia, was won for the Ref- 
ormation almost without resistance 
Another section, countries 
the Southeast, were under the Turkish 
rule and thus cut off, both from their 
co-religionists Russia and those the 
Western Church. the Apennine Pen- 
insula endless petty conflicts 
ousies continued, and hope political 
unification Italy was just small 
the Middle Ages. the Italian prin- 
cipalities, just Spain and Portugal, 
the authority the Church the whole 
remained unimpaired, and attempts 
propagation Protestant views were 
nipped the bud. 

All the rest Europe was for about 
century state agitation and un- 
rest. The future, both the Roman 
church and the Protestant movement, 
depended the outcome increased 
activities and incessant local conflicts. 
time went on, not only differences 
religion but also constitutional problems 
occupied people’s minds and added im- 
portance fighting and controversies. 
Europe those times not only the 
Catholics and Protestants fought for 
supremacy. the same time there ap- 
peared wide gap between supporters 
two forms government: between 


those who, the one hand, defended 
position and privilege the Estates, 
especially the nobility, and, the 
other hand, the advocates absolutist 
régime and the divine rights kings. 
The issues were often confused and the 
dividing line between the two spheres 
was not always straight and clear. 
the whole, however, was obvious that 
Catholic princes and their supporters 
sympathized with the idea “absolutum 
whereas the Protestant 
nobility invariably stood for the defense 
principles which states were based 
the late Middle Ages after the long 
series successful struggles the Es- 
tates with the rulers for equal share 
public life. 

Nowhere was the foregoing distinc- 
tion more apparent than Central 
Europe. There the Catholic Habsburgs 
wanted not only eradicate the Protes- 
tant doctrine but also suppress, 
least reduce, extensive privileges 
high social classes. The program their 
opponents the German Empire, Aus- 
tria, Bohemia, Hungary, also consisted 
two parts: demands for written and 
irrevocable guarantee religious liberty, 
well defense the existing system 
government. Two imperial gover- 
nors Bohemia were sentenced and 
punished defenestration not only for 
their adherence the Roman Catholic 
faith and for their opposition any 
concession the Protestants, but also 
public enemies the country. They 
were charged that various actions 
they endangered the balance power 
the state, and helped curtail rights 
that social class which they belonged 
origin and therefore owed allegiance. 
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When after two years struggle and 
stubborn resistance the Czechs were de- 
feated and the Habsburg Emperor se- 
cured full control their 
introduced drastic changes 
spheres public life. banished the 
Protestants from Bohemia and Moravia, 
proclaimed the Bohemian crown hered- 
itary the House Habsburg, and 
began rule there absolutist mon- 
arch. The Estates were convoked from 
time time even after the constitutional 
change, but they had right meet 
without the ruler’s consent discuss 
their diets any public matters pro- 
posals except those presented the 
king his representatives. Thus the 
country John Hus became the main 
theatre activities the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries and teachers, and model 
states where the absolutist régime re- 
placed the system representation 
Estates. 

was not easy for the Habsburgs 
and their allies obtain complete vic- 
tory all parts the large territory 
Central Europe which was directly in- 
directly under their power. After thirty 
years war (in which large part 
Europe participated) general exhaustion, 
improverishment, and fatigue prevailed 
both sides. 1648, compromise 
was accepted the peace treaties 
Westphalia the easiest way out the 
labyrinth contrasting interests. No- 
body was doubt the value 
that compromise and the extent 
victory the Habsburg party. 
was also clear that the premature col- 
lapse the rebellion Bohemia bal- 
ance power Europe was upset 
favor the Habsburgs the fore- 
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most supporters the Counter-reforma- 
tion and champions the idea absolu- 
tism. fallen bastion political and 
religious liberties lay Bohemia, not only 
the time war but for many decades 
after 1648. 

There was real peace Europe 
between 1648 and 1789. Out wars 
for the supremacy that continent the 
idea balance power emerged 
safeguard against domination one 
mighty and well organized country. This 
was compromise dictated tacit ad- 
mission leading states that armies 
one country never would strong 
enough defeat successively their op- 
ponents, and force upon them conditions 
peace, amounting resignation 
freedom action and independence. In- 
tellectual and religious life Europe 
was for long time dominated similar 
ideas. peoples were 
brought back into the arms the 
Church sword pressure; unity was 
not restored. Equal rights the Catho- 
lics and Protestants were recognized, 
not theory, least practice. was 
obvious that crusades and wars reli- 
gion belonged irrevocably the past and 
could not revived. The idea mutual 
respect and toleration took root the 
period lassitude and reaction fol- 
lowing previous controversies and dis- 
putes. became integral part 
modern religious life. 

modern times, European countries 
did not advance simultaneously and 
along the same lines. There was con- 
siderable disparity between various re- 
gions modern times, just during 
the period transition from the Middle 
Ages into the Reformation era. The 
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Central European zone, including both 
the German Empire and the Habsburg 
domains the Danubian area, lagged 
from the end the Thirty Years’ War 
behind the states Western Europe. 
Vestiges protracted and devastating 
military operations were visible both 
towns and the country. The process 
recovery was slow, and was often 
hampered new conflicts. Economic 
prosperity which the German and Danu- 
bian states enjoyed the late Middle 
Ages, and great extent also the six- 
teenth century, never came back for the 
reason that the main commerce routes 
had changed their course and were di- 
verted from there the Atlantic coast. 
Changes political and economic life 
cast long shadows literary and artistic 
activities. German universities, courts 
German princes, rich cities lost much 
the prestige and attractiveness which 
was proverbial the times the Ref- 
ormation. Habsburg lands, the Jes- 
uits secured the seventeenth century 
monopoly education, and preserved 
almost unimpaired the time the 
dissolution the Order 1773. Turk- 
ish domains Europe were largely 
reduced successive military expedi- 
tions. Before the end the seventeenth 
century, Hungary was reunited and 
brought back into the orbit Western 
civilization. the Balkans, however, 
the Turkish rule continued for more 
than century. People who wonder 
why attempts unite Europe make 
headway, though advantages union 
and codperation are apparent, seem 
forget that Europe lost balance long 
ago, and that the political, economic, 
and intellectual life the West and 


the East largely differed. only 
necessary remember that Bucharest 
Belgrade, now capitals two prominent 
states Southeastern Europe, were 
towns the period the great 
prosperity Lisbon Amsterdam, 
that Western Europe profited every 
respect from colonial expansion the 
time general depression countries 
east the Rhine. 

other field was the disparity 
historical development more apparent 
and momentous than the different 
structure modern European states. 
Masaryk pointed out The New 
Europe that from the political and ethno- 
graphical point view Europe 
1918 was organized peculiar man- 
ner. “The Western part Europe 
different from the Eastern not merely 
ethnographically, but also politically. 
the West are found greater nations and 
also greater states (the only small na- 
tions are Holland, Belgium, Portugal) 
the East are smaller states formed 
parts small nations (Roumania, 
Serbia, Montenegro, Bulgaria, Greece) 
and and Turkey which 
were composed many 
tions and states formerly independ- 
ent. Russia contains large number 
small nations and formerly independent 
states, but, contrast Austria- 
Hungary and Turkey, contains great 
numerical superiority the so-called 
ruling nation.” Masaryk also realized 
the importance the fact that states 
Western Europe were homogeneous 
whereas Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Russia, and Turkey were racially mixed 
—Germany, true, only her east- 
ern and western borders. Efforts 
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create nations various racial groups, 
which were conquest treaties in- 
cluded within the boundaries Central 
and East European states, came too late 
and failed. Moreover, the West the 
ethnographical boundaries 
lized and are now the whole clear-cut; 
whereas the East they are not sharply 
defined all, but intermixed, that the 
temptation change them favor 
the dominant element always strong. 

The Central European zone since the 
Napoleonic era has been the scene 
incessant struggles. They originated 
the awakening national sentiment, 
and went parallel with the growth 
national consciousness races under 
foreign rule. similarity between racial 
conflicts and religious wars the Ref- 
ormation was soon noted and 
stressed. prominent Czech historian 
and political leader, Francis Palacky, 
wrote 1849 follows: 


sense nationality has, true, al- 
ways been from time immemorial power- 
ful lever among all nations public affairs 
and the life state; particularly our 
own case Bohemia has appeared, 
say, the forefront history practically 
every age, excepting only the sixteenth and 
eighteenth centuries. the present time, 
however, has attained force and effect 
the whole Central Europe such 
never possessed before. What the Church 
and religion were the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries such our age the 
idea nationality. 


Once more the problem was how 
bring new forces and ideas harmony 
with the existing conditions, and how 
reconcile the demands and claims 
races with the natural re- 
luctance the ruling class sacrifice 
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any its prerogatives and privileges. 
The desire see Italy united and power- 
ful was stronger than local and selfish 
interests, that the program Italian 
leaders the Risorgimento was fully 
realized and the “irredenta” was step 
step redeemed. Germany, local 
traditions and separatist tendencies were 
stronger than the Apennine Penin- 
sula, and compromise was found 
between conservative forces and the bold 
idea political union all Germans. 
For many advanced groups the proc- 
lamation the German Empire under 
the Hohenzollerns 1871 was only 
intermediary stage and not 
ment all hopes. time went the 
existence racially mixed states, such 
Turkey, was be- 
coming more and more problematical, 
because many cases the old political 
frontier cut the body peoples the 
same language into two even more 
parts. the years preceding the out- 
break hostilities 1914 was obvious 
that the desire for radical change 
the map Central and Southeastern 
Europe was the forefront and over- 
fore, was not chance that the first 
world war had its prelude and origins 
the Balkans, those regions where 
the expansion policy the Habsburgs 
was viewed with growing displeasure 
and considered the greatest obstacle 
union Yugoslav peoples. 

has been shown several occasions 
that the postwar map Europe was 
distinctly better than the old ones, and 
that the new order Central Europe 
more closely corresponded the claims 
and aspirations small nations that 
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long zone which stretches from the 
northern coast Finland the south- 
ern salients the Pelopenesos, than did 
the existence racially mixed states. 
must admitted that the new de- 
limitation was not perfect, because not 
only ethnographical boundaries but also 
political, economic, and some cases 
strategic interests were taken into 
consideration and respected. true, 
also, that not all the states that 
zone have shown sufficient understand- 
ing for the new order; nor did they 
manifest readiness discard the old 
and new grievances, least the period 
transition from one stage histori- 
cal development into another, and co- 
operate with their neighbors. Too many 
disturbing elements remained under the 
surface, and they were silenced only 
temporarily. was impossible expect 
that absolute peace and unrestricted con- 
fidence would prevail short time 
the ruins the old régime. But 
impartial observer postwar conditions 
the Baltic countries, Poland, and 
the Danubian area will, doubt, 
admit, that constructive forces were gain- 
ing the upper hand the late twenties, 
and that hope and optimism were 
large extent justified. None those 
small middle sized states was strong 
enough destroy seriously endanger 
the new system. 

Storm gathered outside that region 
and partly also inside its borders. The 
desire reéstablish relations between 
purely Russian regions and the Baltic 
countries and push the frontier be- 
tween Russia and Poland more the 
sible parallel the line between pre- 


dominantly Polish and racially mixed 
districts, was never definitely abandoned. 
became program action last year 
when the ground for easy offensive 
and success was sufficiently prepared 
systematic pressure that zone from 
the other side. For less than ten years 
past, decisive attack the new system 
Central and Eastern Europe was be- 
ing prepared Germany and launched 
against Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Po- 
land. the postwar atmosphere, na- 
tionalism reached Germany its climax 
and soon assumed aggressive char- 
acter. The old program unity all 
Germans was thoroughly revised and re- 
vived uncompromising form. Soon 
was followed theory the in- 
equality human races, and reso- 
lution secure for the allegedly pure 
and superior race domination mixed 
areas and “vital space” neighboring 
countries the expense the indige- 
nous population. Never before were the 
differences origin, race, and language 
extolled and exaggerated. Never be- 
fore was the line between one and the 
other racial group sharply drawn 
those past few years grave political 
and intellectual crisis and general 
disregard moral values which 
European civilization was based for cen- 
turies. 

Added this strong wave dy- 
namic nationalism were different con- 
cepts state, its organization, and 
functions, The tendency centralize 
and concentrate much power pos- 
sible the hands one individual soon 
triumphed over the program advance 
Germany democracy. Combined 
with the deification the state and the 
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subordination private interests the 
needs the whole national community 
the nationalist program became almost 
religious creed. served not only 
the campaign against the peace treaties 
but also justification aggressive 
policy relations with neighboring 
countries and attacks weaker states. 
The case Austria was not clear enough; 
and from distance was not 
quite easy see its connection with ag- 
gressive plans elsewhere. But when the 
pressure concentrated Czechoslovakia, 
the heir and successor ancient Bo- 
hemia, parallels between great conflicts 
the seventeenth century and modern 
struggle for supremacy Europe be- 
came obvious. predominantly Prot- 
estant Bohemia and Moravia, the idea 
religious toleration gained ground 
earlier than most European countries, 
and was best expressed the “letter 
majesty” granted the Estates 


world war with the Thirty Years’ War 
was based similarity causes and 
aims. Let repeat his words: “The 
Thirty Years’ War was fought for re- 
ordering Europe after religious rev- 
olution. the Four Years’ War was 
question ordering Europe and the 
world anew after political revolution.” 
clear that religious revolution 
Masaryk meant the Reformation which 
destroyed the unity the Roman 
Church, and made possible the organiza- 
tion several churches longer based 
the principle obedience and 
subjection individuals the authority 
the visible head. not difficult 
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Emperor Rudolph the year 1609. 

The Czechoslovak constitution had 
been based the principle equality 
rights all citizens the republic, 
irrespective race, language, 
gion. But spite that and the 
readiness the inhabitants the coun- 
try subordinate local interests the 
general scheme pacification Europe 
the country was attacked and occupied 
force. The seizure Prague 
March 1939 was just ominous had 
been the defenestration 1618. Bis- 
marck’s often quoted words: “He who 
master Bohemia master Europe” 
were true long before they were said. 
Fronts and coalitions may change, but 
general conflict almost inevitable 
the balance upset one-sided action 
the very heart the continent. 
only secondary importance whether 
the conflict there has religious politi- 
cal character. 


realize that the Four Years’ War 
Masaryk saw the last phase the long 
struggle between absolutist and demo- 
cratic ideas which began the French 
revolution, and was finished, according 
Masaryk, the defeat and ruin 
the theocratic and militaristic regimes 
Russia, Austria-Hungary, and Ger- 
many. both cases, the issues were 
general character; both, war opera- 
tions battlefields were only part 
the gigantic contest between defenders 
the old order and champions the 
new ideas. 

has become evident that the lack 
general plan frustrated hope early 
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and decisive victory the Thirty Years’ 
War. Many instances corroborating this 
analysis could quoted. The Protestant 
Estates Bohemia were denied help 
from their co-religionists Germany 
the early phase the struggle when 
the imperial forces were less numerous 
than the Protestant army, and were 
badly organized. The support expected 
from England those Bohemian noble- 
men who offered the royal crown 
Frederick the Palatinate, son-in-law 
James depended the king’s 
study the Bohemian constitution and 
his decision whether the Bohemian 
throne was really elective the Estates 
asserted, hereditary. The help never 
came because the problem was very 
intricate; even experts differed their 
opinions. Poland’s attitude was hostile, 
and the king sent troops help the 
Emperor despite urgent appeals from 
Bohemia. the later phase the war, 
lack timely protracted the 
hostilities, and usually helped the Em- 
peror and his allies consolidate their 
positions, and bring conquered areas 
under their control. When peace terms 
were under discussion, the opponents 
the House Habsburg were not strong 
enough secure tolerable conditions for 
the Protestants Bohemia and other 
hereditary lands the Habsburgs. 
the need general reconstruction 
Europe delegates the warring states 
had interest. 

There were analysts the situation 
and commentators news from the 
battlefields from European capitals 
the seventeenth century; but people 
were not lacking, who examined into 
the causes the war, and sought rem- 
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edies from the evils the age. They 
were guard especially the later 
phase the war when its origin and 
the primary cause was overshadowed 
and obscured. Their attempts organize 
people good will for far-reaching 
program reforms all branches 
human life was parallel military 
operations and diplomatic activities, and 
cannot overlooked students 
that epoch. Like the conduct war even 
this suffered inadequate organization. 
was not supported wholeheartedly 
and systematically contemporary 
rulers statesmen, though from time 
time its representatives enjoyed protec- 
tion some prominent persons the 
age, and secured from them even ma- 
terial help for their schemes. The ideas 
those thinkers and writers were not 
incorporated into the peace program, 
and did not reach the stage discussion 
during protracted negotiations the two 
Westphalian cities. 

was not surprising, that, the group 
reformers who maintained contact 
extensive correspondence and occasional 
meetings, prominent position was held 
exile from Bohemia, John Amos 
Comenius. knew horrors war 
home and from his wanderings through 
many European countries. bishop 
Protestant church (the Unity Bo- 
hemian Brethren) had full under- 
standing the primary cause the 
struggle. His interest philosophy and 
education directed his eyes from the 
battlefields less spectacular spheres 
contemporary life. Not strategy 
diplomacy but the shortcomings the 
system education and church life 
became the main object his studies. 
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His reflections and observations were 
scattered books and tracts well 
letters patrons and friends. was 
prolific writer, and his sphere in- 
terest was very wide. Among the ad- 
dressees his letters were not only con- 
temporary writers but also prominent 
statesmen (e.g., the Swedish chancellor, 
Oxenstjerna), and some cases even 
princes and rulers. 

The work Comenius and his 
friends from various European coun- 
tries had two-fold purpose: (1) 
reduce differences between the Protes- 
tant churches, and prepare reunion 
uisite common victory; (2) re- 
form education, and unify the diverg- 
ing sciences facilitate studies and 
research. was not difficult see that 
the Protestant party suffered through 
disunion religion less than through 
preponderance local interests 
tics; and that controversies between the 
Lutherans and Calvinists were just 
unfavorable factors unpreparedness 
for concentrated offensive. who 
might have found the way reconcilia- 
tion would not have helped the common 
cause less than brilliant diplomatist 
brave general, because peace the 
seventeenth century depended just 
much the victory the idea mu- 
tual respect and toleration success- 
ful military campaigns diplomatic 
moves. 

Comenius and his intimate friends did 
not work for hasty and superficial ar- 
rangement. They desired remove the 
roots the discord. They divided réles 
and worked special fields according 
their interests and qualifications. Co- 
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menius concentrated the problems 
education. saw obsolete methods 
education and rapidly growing 
differentiation various branches 
human knowledge the main causes 
dissension and ill will among indi- 
viduals well among churches and 
states. came the conclusion that 
too much time was spent the study 
Latin, and that the moment had come 
for more economic and effective meth- 
ods. His Janua Linguarum Reservata 
and Orbis Pictus recommended simul- 
taneous teaching words and things, 
thus replacing mechanical memorizing 
foreign words. 

Both those books made Comenius 
known all over the world. The Janua 
was translated into many European 
and Oriental languages, and was used 
English translation also this side 
the Atlantic, Harvard College. 

The time which was saved im- 
proved methods teaching was 
used for extended curriculum. Co- 
menius strongly recommended teaching 
science school, and wished have 
the major subjects proportionately repre- 
sented. also hoped that more time 
than before would thus provided for 
general instruction advanced students. 
Not only elementary education but also 
higher studies were included his pro- 
gram reform. letter his Scot- 
tish friend and collaborator, John Durie, 
complained that “rixosa philosophia 
peperit rixosam theologiam” quarrel- 
some philosophy has produced quarrel- 
some theology), and that, therefore, 
reform philosophical studies was 


‘considered preliminary step sup- 


pression unnecessary disputes between 
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the theologians and basis for reconcilia- 
tion churches. His scheme general 
and permanent appeasement Europe 
was well founded. Schools, which, his 
views, were “officinae humanitatis” (not 
only places for training various sub- 
jects) were made the main pillars 
the new order Europe and the 
guarantees concord and peace. 

The peace Westphalia was agree- 
ment between two groups European 
rulers and not magna charta reli- 
gious and civic liberties program 
for systematic reconstruction Euro- 
pean life. When was negotiated and 
signed, the cessation hostilities and the 
restoration peaceful relations between 


Comenius’ statement that quarrel- 
some philosophy has produced quarrel- 
some theology may adapted the 
present situation Europe. The in- 
tolerant doctrine the inequality 
human races, with all its consequences 
theory well practice, resembles 
and often even surpasses typical speci- 
mens quarrelsome theology the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
originated some philosophical systems 
the pre-1914 era, and follows some 
points works Fichte, Hegel, Gobi- 
neau, Chamberlain, Nietzsche al. into 
dangerous extremes. does not agree 
with established unquestionable facts, but 
emanates from the depth unrestrained 
passions, and typical product in- 
tellectual chaos and depression the 
post-war years. cannot defeated 
fronts blockade, though the 
failure its protagonists and patrons 
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members the two parties was con- 
sidered great success. those times, 
wars were fought and finished small 
armies, Peace treaties usually sanctioned 
changes frontiers and transfers 
territories, and only exceptionally, was 
the case with the treaties 1648, con- 
tained articles regulating relations be- 
tween peoples different creed. 
idea parallel conference experts 
various spheres human life was 
strange people that age, and such 
gathering was never contemplated. 
There was room for Comenius any 
his collaborators conference halls, 
and the main causes unrest Europe 
were not examined discussed. 


may have effects the masses and show 
them its weak foundation and its de- 
structive character. 

his conclusion The New Europe 
Masaryk, Comenius’ compariot and fol- 
lower, writes “the political task the 
democratic reconstruction Europe 
must attained and actually made pos- 
sible moral re-education the na- 
tions.” was full optimism. 
saw the defeat the militaristic spirit 
and reactionary elements promise 
and guarantee permanent pacifica- 
tion. not our task examine closely 
into the origin the new crisis. But 
suppress two questions: 
Was, post-war period enough done 
for moral re-education the nations, 
advocated strongly Masaryk? Was 
there sufficient understanding the 
value systematic training people 
the principles and ideas, which 
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the new order had then been planned? 

some recent speeches and articles 
distinction has been made between war 
aims and peace aims, between guarantees 
the security against new menace 
and the terms perma- 
nent settlement existing differences 
between states and nations. The necessity 
two parallel successive peace con- 
ferences was not realized 1918 when 
both tasks were fused and entrusted 
the same group delegates. know 
today better than 1918 that would 
futile work for general recon- 
struction without the defeat destruc- 
tive forces and the necessary guarantee 
security. But experience has shown 
us, also, that frontier strong enough 
disturbed world and the atmos- 
phere mistrust and fear aggres- 


sion. study the Thirty Years’ War, 
directed our knowledge the mod- 
ern crisis, shows clearly, that the lack 
concentration fighting forces and 
codperation between people the 
same program was the main cause 
prolongation hostilities and the ex- 
haustion that party, whose mission 
was organize Europe new basis. 
Will there the end the present 
conflict factors and groups strong and 
resolute enough restore with firm 
hand order and justice, and replace 
intolerant doctrines principles 
equality, mutual confidence and desire 
for collaboration? Will the program 
systematic re-education incorporated 
into the peace aims? Will the lesson 
the Thirty Years’ War understood? 
Vestigia terreant! 


the great civil war Germany that presently broke out, the 
War was its essential nature much more closely 
akin the civil war England (1643-49) and the war the 
Fronde (1648-55), the league feudal nobles against the Crown 
France, than appears the The prolongation the war, 
and the fact that was not fought along determinate frontier, but 
all over empire patches, Protestant here, Catholic there, made 
one the most cruel and destructive that Europe had known since 


the days the barbarian 


The Thirty Years War set 


tradition looting legitimate operation warfare and outrage 
soldier’s privilege that has tainted the good name Germany 
right down the Great War 1914.—H. The Outline 


History, 1927. 
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The Winds Prevail 


KATHERINE SANFORD 


This the time year that wakes the pain 
old wounds serried over. Even hurts 
Long-healed and forgotten throb anew, 
With dull insistency. 

Everywhere 

The winds prevail. Theirs the voice that howls 
Through unsuspected caverns; theirs the breath 
Makes yearly hostages flesh and marrow. 

Seek not bright forms forever vanished, 
For when the winds kill, they yet return again, 
And sweep across the altars, scattering 
The very ashes their immolation. 


Barefooted golden-stubbled hill, 
used stand dawn, and watch the skies 
Give birth day. 

greet the morning, for the hill frost-smirched, 
And the skies are empty. palliative 
Have against such cosmic hopelessness: 
This the darkest hour crystallized 
Into eternity—dawn barren, 


The leaves are gone—the winds can tell you where— 
Nor there any silage the fields. 
season for the wanderer. 


Snow covers many scars, 
And speaks great quietus unto sorrow. 
Snow not fickle. These are the times 
When could submit with little rancor 
sleep that impersonal embrace, 
Inscrutably serene and comforting. 
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But there snow, nor sign snow. 
The earth lies like woman who expired 
After giving birth, when gypsies snatched 
Her child and fled. Alone she faced 
Alone she died. The pale moon shines upon her, 
Followed that other pale orb. 
None comes cover her. Where the land 
one show compassion? Where one 
her eyes and fold her hands? She died 
Unshriven, and her essence intermingles 
With the sick moon, and the winds complaining 
the caverns. 


The moon shadow, the wind 
But the earth supplicating spirit, whose pulse 
Could renewed compassion, whose creatures could 
Restored compassion—whose creatures, all partaking 
her own death and emptiness, could 
Recreated her swift compassion. 

too forsaken. The sun and the moon are strangers, 
The skies are empty, and the snows, beloved 
stark trees and barren fields, come not. 
The winds bar the way the waters, and the woods avert 
Their faces, once coy and secretive, 
that open secret all thinks know. 


What this bird that beats its sable wings 
Upon the air solitary flight? 
Creature despair, ravishes 
The sky, and skims the earth, and swerves away, 
Unsatisfied, heeding not till 
Pause own grief pity it. 
Seeing posture so, swoops and flicks 
Its feathers face, and screams note 
That routs all other anguish. 

the sound, 

Familiar ghosts rise beckoning, and 
Resign myself follow where they lead. 
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Educating for Character 


GERALDINE 


France 


only the good were the clever, 
And only the clever were good, 

This world would better than ever 
possibly thought that could. 


But alas, seldom, ever, 
That people behave they should. 
The good are harsh the clever, 
And the clever rude the good! 


the author these lines, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Professor Eng- 
lish Literature Oxford, died 1923, 
the clever most parts the world 
have become better, nor have the 
good increased noticeably cleverness. 
The total sum, indeed, goodness 
the United States cannot proved 
have increased much spite the 
promising and the nondescript efforts 
Progressive and unlabeled educators. 
Yet nearly every American teacher as- 
serts automatically that building char- 
acter the first aim all education! 

The British also speak much charac- 
ter, but they appear achieve more 
tangible results. Their public servants 
are conspicuously honest, and even their 
clever politicians seldom fail very 
good. For whole century more the 
English have had many very good 
citizens that their ordinary life well 
their government has been remark- 
ably free from scandals and injustices. 
When vagabond wounded police- 


société anglaise siécle. Etudes his- 
toriques. Paris, Michel Lévy, 1864. 


man the leg, the British nation was 
honestly and deeply shocked because the 
citizen was illegally carrying gun and 
because would shoot policeman. 
When the former colonial secretary, 
Thomas, disclosed two friends 
some secret information concerning the 
budget, even though the judical commis- 
sion inquiry did not prove that 
was worse than indiscreet, the British 
nation was honestly and deeply angered 
against him, and had leave public 
life extreme disgrace. 

Yet the eighteenth century Eng- 
land was notorious, considered even 
contemporaries, account its low 
public morals. The fascinating study’ 
how the national character was improved 
too complex trace here. The main 
causes for the reformation can shown 
first, the just enforcement sane 
laws under wise constitution; second, 
the leadership deeply moral and wise 
citizens true public spirit; and third, 
the real revival religion among the 
masses mainly the efforts the 
Wesleys and such sincere Christians. 

the United States wish 
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improve our public and private morals, 
can well stress these procedures seri- 
ously while adapting them ourselves. 
But apparently they alone may not prove 
effective enough now for us. had bet- 
ter try another method along with these 
and our present ones. 

For however good like think 
ourselves and our close friends, can- 
not call the population our country 
good fair standards measurement. 
While statistics are not simple for ama- 
teurs interpret correctly, know 
that have very bad crime record. 
Eight years ago, from the statistics then 
available, Dr. William Bagley showed 
that the United States distinctly not 
law-abiding nation, and that crime has 
increased here even while was de- 
creasing many other countries, no- 
tably France and England. Since then 
great improvement has occurred, 
though figures can chosen show 
some improvement the last year’s 
rate. More persons were murdered 
1939 the United States than any 
other year far; and still have 
higher homicide record than practically 
any other country where there any 
stress placed public system early 
education. 

Data taken from report the Bu- 
reau Census and supplemented 
rates taken from other sources indicate 


Since the disastrous Franco-Prussian 
War 1871, the French Republic has 
included one two more hours 


William Bagley, Crime: its prevalence, 
causes and costs. Unit Study Booklet no. 
Modern Problem Series, American Education 
Press, South Third St., Columbus, Ohio, 
580 Fifth Ave., New York, 1934. 
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that, with the exception Chile and 
Egypt, the United States has homicide 
record much excess that suffered 
other countries. short, scholar can 
logically deduce the fact that the total 
rate for murder and non-negligent man- 
slaughter the United States five 
times that all homicides “known 
the police” England and Wales, 
nearly three times this total rate 
France and Canada, nine times this 
rate Scotland and 

This position “bad eminence” for 
us, Milton characterized Satan’s 
leadership hell. are honest, 
cannot blame immigration the fron- 
tier tradition. And only part the 
responsibility can assigned our laws 
and our law enforcement methods. The 
burden blame must accepted 
our parents, our schools, and the en- 
vironments that make for ourselves 
and our children. 

What shall do? For has not 
proved sufficient follow the old hon- 
ored methods building good charac- 
ter indirectly, churches, sports, 
and examples, perhaps have 
not followed them seriously enough. 
Why not try also the French method— 
the direct inculcation good morals 
precepts and systematic teaching 
throughout the common elementary 
schools our nation? 


week regular instruction practical 
ethics and civics “morals” the en- 
tire elementary school course study. 
Statistics tend prove the value this 
teaching, for they show very remark- 
able decrease crime after 1871, much 
greater than can accounted for the 
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changes classification whereby many 
crimes formerly recorded serious were 
put into the group minor offenses. 
The thirty years from 1871 1901 show 
decrease from 140 persons the 
million population brought trial 
France for serious crimes. The next 
twenty-six years show decrease from 
The French consider that 
the improved character their citizens 
due very substantial part the 
school instruction morals. 

The recent defeat, and consequent 
death paralysis France, not due 
the moral weakness character 
its own citizens. Those persons who have 
the power speak today France may 
say so, but they are not believed 
that. The French nation had been 
exhausted and crushed 1914-1918 
their losses human lives and property 
that they abhorred the thought war, 
and postponed the proper defensive 
measures until too late effective. 
“The Germans had ten tanks every 
one French tank; fifteen airplanes 
France’s one; seven divisions France’s 
one,” reported American eye-witness 
experienced our diplomatic service. 
The French trusted their former ally, 
Belgium, too much. Worse, they trusted 
too long the numberless foreign resi- 
dents who begged refuge the last free 
country left the European Continent. 
And the French demonstrated, for the 
benefit England and the United 
States and any other decent nations, that 
human will and honesty and intelligence 
cannot always resist well-organized 


Buisson and Farrington, 
editors, French Educational Ideals Today. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, World Book 


Co., 1919. pp. 8-9. 


murder. Therefore, the second world 
war cannot considered evaluating 
the success moral instruction 
France. 

The clerical party had opposed the 
attempt teach good character the 
ordinary public schools the French 
Republic, because felt that education 
was function the church, not the 
state, and that morals could 
taught without religion the basis. But 
that opposition, which could not en- 
countered the United States, disap- 
peared; for lay moral teaching was soon 
seen differ from religious teaching 
without contradicting it, and ignore 
the dogmas that separate men. Parents, 
teachers, and state approved this now in- 
tegral part the French elementary 
school. 

convenient rule guide teachers 
morals was formulated long ago Jules 
Ferry. “Whatever the precept maxim 
that you are the point proposing 
your pupils, ask yourself whether, 
far you know, there single honest 
man that could offended what you 
are about say could disapprove 
good faith. so, refrain from say- 
ing it. not, speak fearlessly, for what 
you are about impart not your own 
wisdom but the wisdom the human 
race; one those universally ac- 
cepted ideas that centuries civilization 
have added the heritage human- 


ity 

The French instruction “morals and 
civics,” called, the practice and 
principles good right character, 
conduct, intentions, social relations, and 
political activity. Since has much 
with practice principles, they prefer 
the term morals ethics. has nothing 
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with sex education. The distaste- 
misconceptions 
French and life were 
formerly promulgated German publi- 
cations. Now the Nazi minister propa- 
ganda asserts with regard the decadent 
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character British and French peoples: 
“Their doom reflected their tepid 
sex life. eyes, the ascetic Eng- 
lishman and the snobbish virtuous 
French paterfamilias are but grave-dig- 
gers once proud and fecund 


Those universally accepted ideas that 
centuries civilization have added 
the heritage humanity include co- 
operation, consideration for others, “fi- 
delity duty and trust, courage and 
perseverance the face disappoint- 
ment, aggressive effort toward doing the 
task that one’s hand finds and 
doing well one can, loyalty 
friend and family and those for whom 
one responsible, sense fact and 
willingness face facts, clear and honest 
thinking. These may not eternal val- 
ues, but one may venture fairly con- 
fident prediction that they will just 
significant thousand years from now 
they have ever been the 

Without specific instruction our young 
people today seem fail acquire 
these universally accepted ideas good 
character. And the specific instruction 
makes almost impression unless 
given very early the children. For 
example, honesty—simple truth-telling 
ink speech—if known rightly 
American youth, very often ignored, 
forgotten, despised. College students 
insist that the shame plagiarism, 


Dilla, “On the Character and 
Mentality the French,” EDUCATIONAL 
March, 1937, 

Elizabeth Knaust, the 
Nazis,” Commentator, August, 1940. 

Bagley, Education and Emergent 
Man, New York, Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1934. 
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well its meaning, unsuspected 
them. Perhaps! The Cantor peace essay 
contest April 1936 awarded college 
education youth who confessed, 
after the charge plagiarism had been 
proved, that entered his original 
essay the requisite amount published 
article found the library. His his- 
tory teacher had told the class that any 
material not original must indicated 
such. The mother this eighteen- 
year-old boy was sure “that Lloyd 
copied another essay, did uncon- 
sciously.” Remarkable youth copy 
verbatim without consciousness! 
mous college president who had acted 
one the four judges said, “I’ve 
learned long ago forgive young 
people almost everything they do.” 
Either the best newspapers misquoted 
everybody concerned, three these 
persons needed much instruction 
simple honesty. This Lloyd Lewis case 
was not rare except its publicity. Any 
alert teacher English can supply many 
examples daily work well ex- 
aminations where right and wrong are 
inexcusably confused. And the compla- 
cently lax attitude the part the 
adults shows that more than one genera- 
tion must given some character edu- 
cation before results will evident. 
The French are very specific their 
regulations and directions for their moral 
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teaching. official document insisted: 
“The most powerful example must 
the teacher himself—in his character, his 
conduct, and his language. teaching 
this kind, what does not come from the 
heart does not reach the heart. teacher 
who recites precepts, talks about duty 
without warmth conviction, not only 
wasting his effort; fault. course 
moral teaching, regular but cold, dry, 
and commonplace, does not teach chil- 
dren morality, because does not help 
them love it. The simplest story 
which the child can detect accent 
seriousness single sincere word, 
worth more than long series me- 


chanical lessons. The one obligation 
which the teacher bound—an obli- 
gation compatible with the respect for 
all the religious creeds—is supervise 
practical paternal manner the moral de- 
velopment his pupils with much care 
devotes their progress their 
school studies. must not think has 
done his duty any child unless has 
done much for the education his 
character for that his intelligence. 
Only this sense will the teacher have 
deserved the title educator, and pri- 
mary instruction the name edu- 
Students supervision Amer- 
ican education should reflect upon this! 


French teaching morals made 
positive much possible, almost com- 
pletely the early years. The lesson 
subjects are chosen from among “the hu- 
man qualities and virtues which wish 
loved, admired, and imitated. The 
picture defects and vices, which can 
horror, but which has the disadvantage 
making evil known when perhaps 
still unknown, does not enter. The 
treatment will lose thereby some piquant 
and dramatic interest. Praise and por- 
traits just and good men often seem 
insipid us. not through satire 


Kandel, translator, and Gay and 
Mortreux, editors, French Elementary Schools: 
Courses Study, Teachers College, Co- 

Highly recommended also Dr. Kan- 
del’s Comparative Education, Macmillan, 1933. 

125. 

Sadler, Moral Instruction and Train- 
ing Schools, London, Longmans, Green, 1908. 
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that moral writing rises literary art? 
But moral teaching the elementary 
schools, hardly necessary say, has 
literary aim. Taught with modest 
and sincere heart sufficient, pro- 
duce useful effect, reinforce the good 
sentiments innate the child. This in- 
sipidity, moreover, not felt the 
child us. The child has this 
advantage, that still aspires love 
and admire rather than reprove and con- 

Most French teachers morals feel 
that fairy tales warp the mind. seems 
wrong give the children the idea that 
the good are always rewarded and the 
evil the earliest years, 
the official reports recommend, the in- 
struction consists very simple talks 
part any class recreation, little 
poems explained and memorized, little 
moral stories told and followed ques- 
tions adapted bring out the sense and 
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see that they are rightly 

Greek and Roman history are in- 
exhaustible source for moral 
Rousseau and Vauvenargues, like many 
others, recognized that fact. Contempo- 
rary events may not convenient for 
this purpose because they are too near 
and too much confused with still living 
feelings. Thanks distance, perhaps 
writer like Plutarch, the personages 
antiquity have become idealized 
types. When one speaks Aristides, 
Leonidas, Demosthenes, Vercingetorix, 
impossible disregard the serious 
moral virtues, and fail touch the 
child’s soul with admiration for justice, 
bravery, honesty, and patriotism. 

Later, history offers much that ex- 
cellent for moral education. For ex- 
ample, some the French courses 
study include: Charlemagne for his love 
knowledge and encouragement 
schools; the burghers Calais for their 
faithful devotion; various episodes the 
career Joan Arc; Columbus for 
his perseverance; Bernard Palissy, the 
sixteenth century pioneer ceramics, 
for his lack self-interest; Henry 
France, for his generosity; Colbert, 
Louis XIV’s minister finance and 
much else, for his severe efficiency; Ben- 
jamin Franklin, for his wisdom and in- 


primaire public France, 
Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1900. 234. 

Alfred Croiset, L’Education morale dans 
Puniversité, Paris, Alcan, 1901. 103. 

Michael Demiashkevich, Introduction 
the Philosophy Education, American Book 
Company, 1935. 303-304. 

Louis Dumas, “Character Education the 
French Elementary School,” translated and con- 
densed from L’Ecole Libératrice, June 10, 
World Education. Nov. 1939. pp. 
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ventions; Lafayette for his services 
another nation, America; General Drou- 
for the studiousness his destitute 
childhood; Jacquard, who invented the 
loom for figured weaving 1805; Fer- 
dinand Lesseps for his engineering 
feat building the Suez Canal; David 
Livingstone, Scottish explorer Africa; 
Pasteur for his fruitful researches; Gen- 
eral Gallieni for his saving Paris the 
first world war. 

The instruction civics explains the 
principles involved more than the de- 
tailed machinery, and therefore the 
French course study oftener sepa- 
rated from the history and presented 
the upper years the morals classes. 
Moral issues are raised the payment 
taxes, universal suffrage, compulsory 
school attendance and support, welfare 
organizations. Such moral ideas jus- 
tice and solidarity are the essential 
foundation democracy; therefore, in- 
struction for sound citizenship can con- 
sidered advanced part the charac- 
ter education. 

the foundation all French teach- 
ing the very French stress upon rea- 
son, not feeling, not instinct. recent 
education magazine declared: “Our mor- 
ality, the morality all decent people, 
finds its origin what essential 
true manhood—the preéminence rea- 
The very method our teach- 
ing contributes toward the moral forma- 
tion the child. all disciplines, the 
child led exercise its reason upon 
the subject matter presented. The 
teacher keeps the rule: prepares men 
who will act according reason and 
society which reasonable man can 
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The French official programs for pri- 
mary teaching begin their schedule for 
each year with the “morals” work re- 
quired. Then they list, not alphabeti- 
cal order but apparently the order 
descending importance, the work re- 
quired reading, writing, French 
language, arithmetic, lessons things, 
drawing, manual training, singing, and 
physical education—in the lowest grade 
example. the highest grade, 
from which pupils may leave school, 
fourteen years age, the subjects listed 
are these: morals and practical initiation 
into civic life, French language, history, 
geography, application arithmetic, ap- 
plied sciences (three series lessons ac- 
cording the pupil’s environment), 
practical work (again adapted either 
the city, the country, the home), 
drawing, singing, physical education. 

For the school year 1938-1939, 
representative year and late avail- 
able here, the morals program for the 
children six seven years age con- 
sisted “very simple talks, moral tales, 
biographies illustrious men, the for- 
mation good habits (cleanliness, order, 
accuracy, politeness, etc.).” 

the time the nine eleven age 
group reached, the morals program 
readings and talks the principal indi- 
vidual virtues (temperance, love 
work, sincerity, modesty, courage, toler- 
ance, kindness, etc.) and the principal 
duties social life (the family, the 
country). Pupils eleven twelve years 
old are taught “ideas the political, 
administrative, and judiciary organiza- 
tion the nation; the rights and duties 
the citizen; the League Nations.” 


For the pupils who are leave school 
the end these “primary elementary 
studies,” all the subjects for reading, 
science, etc. are restricted those from 
contemporary life including the fields, 
the city, and the factories; for the French 
consider the transition from school 
the practical work-a-day world worthy 
very great attention. The morals for 
this year include: “the principal duties 
individual, family, and social life; the 
dignity the different kinds work; 
concrete study the functioning pub- 
lic services; the civil state and municipal 
services; contracts; the justice the 
peace, and the courts; the regulation 
work; social legislation and public as- 
sistance; the practical study 
organizations that function where the 
pupil lives; the political and administra- 
tive organization the nation.” How 
much this try teach our 
fourteen-year old pupils, our work- 
ing-class youths during their last year 
school? 

Perhaps should mentioned here 
that pupils the secondary schools, who 
are preparing for higher studies like col- 
lege, not have the same course 
study those who are leave school 
the earliest possible age. 

Since human nature and child psy- 
chology are fairly similar the United 
States and France, may interest- 
ing useful for survey briefly the 
subject matter and the plans that the 
French have carefully devised and 
tested during more than half century. 

Among the textbooks most popularly 
used for the morals and civics instruc- 
tion France, their Ministry Na- 
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tional Education listed: Buisson’s 
Legons Morale, Paris, Hachette, 
1926; Lavisse’s Les Récits Pierre 
Laloi, Paris, Colin, 1925; Bayet’s 
Livre Morale des Ecoles primaires, 
Paris, Rieder, n.d.; Max Hebert’s 
@homme, mon enfant, Paris, 
Rieder, n.d. The bookstore that supplies 
the largest French lycée (secondary 
school including two years the Ameri- 
can college), the beautiful Lycée Janson 
Sailly, 106 Rue Pompe, Paris 
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recommended the common- 
used morals textbook the two vol- 
umes the Abbé Bourceau and Ray- 
mond Fabry, called Manuel Morale 
civique, Paris, Librairie 
d’Ecole, 1933. The first and the last 
named these five works are good ex- 
amples the books written without the 
help religion and with it, respectively. 
The difference the approach the 
subject, and not nearly striking 
might supposed. 


The Buisson text, the first those 
named above, begins declaring 
boldly that the child unable read 
still able distinguish good from evil. 
Each lesson organized follows: 
discussion principle, several concrete 
examples, résumé heavy-faced type, 
and five maxims for the week, one for 
each day. The first three maxims are: 
right. what you ought; let come 
what may! Look within yourself; 
you will see clear.” 

The second lesson pertains peoples, 
for “peoples like individuals, can act 
badly well.” Two maxims are very 
familiar: “Men are born and remain 
free and equal rights. one 
should molested for his opinions, 
even religious ones.” These are the first 
and the tenth articles the Declaration 
the Rights Man, the historic docu- 
ment 1789 which was modeled the 
American Declaration Independence, 
which was inspired the French phi- 
losophers and Encyclopedists. 

Many foreign writers are used con- 
tributors stories and other material, 


like Theodore Parker the third lesson. 
Little effort made clarify the idea 
God, but the résumé declares that “every 
religion says that the voice conscience 
the voice God man.” Along with 
Pascal, the German philosopher Kant 
quoted: “The two most beautiful 
things the universe are the starry sky 
over our heads and the sentiment 
duty our hearts.” 

Reason appears early: “Man not, 
like the animal, governed instinct 
alone; reasonable being, enlight- 
ened his conscience.” Not long before 
All Saints’ and All Souls’ Day, when the 
French population, apparently without 
exception, reverently visit the cemeteries, 
the sixth week stresses our debt our 
ancestors, national and personal. Auguste 
Comte quoted: “Humanity com- 
posed more the dead than the liv- 
ing.” 

The striking key ideas continue 
thus: “Effort rather than success 
what counts. healthy mind 
healthy body. Cleanliness. Politeness. 
common home, where one person can 
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teach them while their parents work. 
The first condition for developing 
intelligence attention; then memory 
necessary. One must think well, judge 
well, and reason Man only 
reed, the weakest nature; but 
thinking reed. (Pascal) long 
you live, try teach 
Language the indispensable instru- 

“Of all vices, find none that shows 
such cowardice and vileness heart 
lying. (Montaigne) Let take care 
our parents’ age they took care our 
oneself only good for nothing. 
(Mme. Stael) The good the 
ideal our conscience; the object 
morals. The true the ideal our 
reason; the object science. The 
beautiful the ideal our imagination 
and our heart; the object art. 
Fear instinct which one must 
not give way. Who wills, can. Will the 
greatest force man uses. The man who 
does not know how will the slave 
the passion that leads him. Colum- 
bus and Edison show that one becomes 
man force energy. Every act 
will begins with effort, struggle 
against our laziness and our egoism. 
Every effort that continues ceases 
difficult, for engenders courage. 
practice, the most difficult task becomes 
not only easy but agreeable. Courage 
serve one’s country half one’s duty; 
serve humanity the other half. 
(Victor Hugo) The golden rule. 
every civilized society, the law 


determines certain number obliga- 
tions that one cannot violate without 
penalties. Whoever violates the rights 
others punished the loss some 
his own rights. Codperation the condi- 
tion for the existence humanity. 
Charity. civilization has affected 
communication between different parts 
the world, human solidarity has in- 
creased. The motto the French 
Republic—Liberty, Equality, Fraternity 
—is the complete formula for true hu- 
man includes the rights and 
the duties man.” 

teach patriotism, one the selec- 
tions used the great definition 
nation made Ernest Renan lecture 
the Sorbonne fifty-nine years ago: 
nation soul, spiritual principle. Two 
things, which are really one, constitute 
this soul. The one the past; the 
other the present. The one the 
possession common rich inheri- 
tance memories; the other the actual 
consent, the desire live together, the 
will continue realize this inheritance 
unimpaired. Man does not improvise 
himself. The nation, like the individual, 
the resultant long past efforts, 
sacrifices, and devotions. The worship 
ancestors all cults the most legiti- 
mate; for our ancestors have made 
what are. heroic past, some great 
men, some glory—I mean true glory— 
such the social capital which 
national idea based. have com- 
mon glory the past, will the 
present; have done great things to- 
gether, will them again—these 
are the conditions essential the making 
one people. love proportion 
the sacrifices have accepted, and the 
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evils have suffered. love the 
house that have built and pass 
on. The song the Spartan youth, 
are what you were, shall what 
you are,’ its simplicity the concen- 
trated hymn every nation mother 
country.” 

The Buisson text morals develops 
the theme patriotism with such ideas 
as: “While submitting the laws his 
country, every citizen has the right 
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strive have reformed such laws 
considers bad are all 
slaves laws order that may 
able live free. (Cicero) The citizen’s 
first duty obey laws; second, pay 
taxes; third, vote; fourth, compel 
school attendance; fifth, military 
The last lessons teach the ex- 
cellences France and the Republic, 
and love for the French Republic. There 
here commendable clarity. 


The two volumes based religion, 
those the Abbé Bourceau and Ray- 
mond Fabry collaborating, offer much 
more material for reading and recita- 
tions. Their first lesson belief 
God, love for Him, and prayer Him, 
taught Fénélon (the gentle tutor- 
priest who educated the Duke Bur- 
gundy well that would have be- 
come perfect king France his 
grandfather Louis XIV had not sur- 
vived him three years). analogy, 
the child persuaded that the world 
was made God, for the world could 
not have made itself any more than 
Fénélon’s watch could have made itself. 
The book teaches that necessary 
obey the conscience, which the voice 
God; and one must study ethics 
learn one’s duties. 

early the fifth lesson, the child 
taught that there are many injustices 
among men; and while the doer good 
enjoys happy conscience and may have 
the esteem and affection his fellow- 
men, yet God who rewards and 
punishes, and does the future 
life. The sixth lesson notes the happiness 
being Christian, promising sub- 


mission the Church and the Sovereign 
Pontiff. Thereafter there practically 
nothing that could offend Protestants 
Jews atheists. 

Other lessons are the family, love 
and respect for parents and grand- 
parents, kindness servants, which 
connection told the story the great 
artist Michelangelo’s tender care for his 
sick servant. After the school, comes 
the love country, with the pathetic 
account the mass immigration the 
Alsatians into France from the territory 
that the Germans had conquered the 
Franco-Prussian War. From 
bravery defeat the sacrifices Joan 
Arc and Suzanne Didier, these les- 
sons patriotism seem more like poign- 
ant reminders June 1940. 

The duties toward others are listed 
under those justice and charity, 
and end with kindness animals. The 
duties toward ourselves are care the 
body (with little about germs), mod- 
eration eating (the Duc Mayenne 
lost war because insisted eating 
his desert melon), abstention from drink- 
ing alcoholic beverages. Henry 
France said wisely: “Great eaters and 
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great sleepers are incapable doing any- 
thing great.” Other duties are love 
work, love order and economy (with 
Benjamin Franklin’s story paying too 
dear for the whistle); truth-telling; 
modesty and simplicity rather than pride 
and vanity; patience and gentleness 
rather than anger; courage; energy; 
perseverance. The civics instruction 
specific, yet simple enough fit the ca- 
pacities the young pupils. 

The second volume, for the older 
pupils the elementary grades, like- 
wise systematically arranged: four para- 
graphs, part emphasized heavy- 
faced type, present the essentials; then 
follow proverbs, reflections great 
historic figures; the reading usually 
selection literary excellence well 
ethical lesson; the poetical recita- 
Fontaine; the meticulous explanations 
words and ideas seemed necessary only 
the more elementary book. 

Voltaire, Rousseau, and Diderot, and 
other writers hostile the Catholic faith 
are included this the other book. 
The Preface notes this fact and instructs 
the teacher have his pupils notice 
that “the witness such men favor 
our beliefs and our ideas valuable 
wholly natural homage truth.” 

With Socrates, Franklin appears early 
this volume. His tabulation virtues 
and his daily accounting his lapses, 
not always admired our teachers be- 
cause its mechanical precision, high- 
recommended the practical sense 


the French teachers. All France, in- 
deed, has the highest regard for the 
destitute American boy who genius 
and effort rose honor the best intel- 
lectual and social groups Europe. 
Washington, another hero admired 
abroad, used his childhood hatchet, 
this French text, cut down orange 
tree. The sayings Poor Richard’s Al- 
manac appear more than one lesson. 
Gladstone, Balzac, Lamennais are quoted 
against alcoholism; and the detailed 
statement the physicians Finistére, 
June 1889, quoted, declaring “in the 
name hygiene, public health, and the 
national interest” that “alcohol all its 
forms poison.” 

Macaulay, the matter-of-fact 
Englishman, whose testimony confirms 
the use Sunday day rest. Order 
important personal virtue the 
French that requires one the fifty 
lessons morals. Likewise economy, 
thrift, and debts require one lesson— 
surely not wasted nation whose 
economy much more intense and in- 
telligent than that the proverbial 
Scottish. 

The just duties man toward society 
are listed respect for the life others, 
for their liberty, for their beliefs and 
opinions (tolerance), for their reputa- 
tions (no for their property, 
for the words promise given, and for 
contracts. The charitable duties man 
toward society are listed kindness, 
alms-giving, gratitude, generosity, de- 
votion and sacrifice, politeness. 


VIII 


American books character educa- 
tion? The University Michigan 


recommends short list, but concrete 
specific literature this subject not 
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nearly plentiful this country 
evidently should Are really af- 
flicted with what the literary critic 
book reviewer likes call “tautological 
sesquipedalian logorrhea the profes- 
sional educationalist”? 

Does the American public wish 
have morals plain common sense 
ethics taught their children? Appar- 
ently they do. education survey made 
the Defiance College Department 
lar one 1934, shows that parents feel 
there very great need for some such 
education. “Our schools are sending out 
pupils who are religiously illiterate and 
spiritually undernourished.” The 
root the trouble that causes juvenile 
delinquency may traced this lack 
training ethical, moral, and religious 
The survey showed remark- 
able consensus opinion. 


Hartshorne, Character Human Re- 
lations, New York, Scribner, 1932. appraisal 
the means which educators have sought 
cultivate character youth, followed theo- 
retical formulation the nature character 
effective social functioning. 

Kenneth Heaton, The Character Empha- 
sis Education, Chicago University Press, 1933. 
Various methods for character education are dis- 
cussed and valuable suggestions given for doing 
justice the character objective education. 

Harry McKown, Character Education, 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1935. discussion 
theories and methods, with suggestions and ref- 

William Trow, Syllabus for Course 
Character Education, Ann Arbor, Michigan, Ed- 
wards Brothers, 1938. Topics are outlined, fol- 
lowed suggestive questions and helpful biblio- 
graphical references. (18 pp. $.50) 

Lester Ivins, “Recent Education Survey 
New Attitude Parents toward School 
Program and the Teacher,” The Peabody Re- 
flector and Alumni News, Peabody College for 
Teachers, March 1939 (Vol. XII, go). 

William Bagley, Education, Crime, and 
Social Progress, New York, Macmillan, 1931. 
80. This the standard work this subject, 
educators doubtless know. 
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These parents from all parts the 
United States, all types school dis- 
tricts, and ‘of various income groups, 
listed the most desirable lessons 
taught those that will (1) impress the 
value good character, (2) prevent 
selfishness, (3) produce good manners, 
(4) teach the value honesty, (5) aid 
good sportsmanship, (6) teach re- 
spect for the church, other pupils, au- 
thority, well the proper kind 
government (7) impress the 
value Textbooks, library 
books, and magazines were noted only 
the eighth and ninth places. But the 
tenth asked for lessons show why 
great men succeeded. strange com- 
mentary our adult standards that 
good manners should precede honesty, 
and sportsmanship should precede re- 
spect for others; but perhaps the parents 
are careless their use words, are 
most Americans. 

Why not try systematic secular in- 
struction morals? Though has ap- 
parently not been favored students 
education the United has 
succeeded the French Republic. 
may profit from the long experimenta- 
tion and practice another democracy. 

France has been the pioneer many 
fields human endeavor. She discarded 
feudalism for democracy, and set the 
governmental style for the many repub- 
lics that arose Europe. She developed 
first the perfect system centralized 
state-controlled schools. She led intro- 
ducing industrial and technical education 
relate the common schools im- 
mediately practical life. the last 
decade, shrewd system scholar- 
ships and regulations, she has made 
“career open talents” absolute fact 
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for any child inside France who can pro- 
duce the talents. not likely that 
France may prove have been pio- 
neering leader character education 
also? 

Though history does not repeat itself 
verbatim, sometimes the exact repetition 
scholar history can very valuable 
more than half-century later. 
should now, both educators and 
American citizens, consider carefully 
what Myers wrote the 
eighteen-eighties: “It has fallen the 
lot the French people point more 
morals, emphasize more lessons from 
their own experience, than any other na- 
tion modern history. Parties and 
creeds the most conflicting types have 
appealed Paris turn for their bright- 


William Myers, Science 
and Future Life, with other London, 
Macmillan. 1893. Part The Disenchantment 
France, 1888. 76. 
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est example, their most significant warn- 
ing. The strength monarchy and the 
risks despotism; the nobility faith 
and the cruel cowardice bigotry; the 
ardor Republican fraternity and the 
terrors anarchic disintegration—the 
most famous instance any and every 
extreme found the long annals 
France. And long the French 
mind, once logical and mobile, con- 
tinues the first catch and focus 
the influences which are slowly begin- 
ning tell neighboring states, long 
will its evolution possess for the 
unique interest glimpse into stages 
development through which our own 
national mind also may destined ere 
long shall regard France 
the most sensitive organ the Euro- 
pean body politic; shall feel that her 
dangers today are ours tomorrow, 
and that unless there still salvation 
for her, our own prospects are dark in- 


deed 


man has virtue insofar can respond larger situation. 
has honor holds himself ideal conduct though incon- 
venient, unprofitable, dangerous so. has veracity says 
and believes what thinks true though would easier deceive 
others himself. just acknowledges the interests all 
concerned transaction and not merely his own apparent interest. 
temperate if, the presence temptation, can still prefer 
Philip sober Philip drunk. magnanimous if, Aristotle says, 
cares “more for truth than for opinion,” speaks and acts openly, 
will not live the will another, except friend, does not recol- 
lect injuries, does not care that should praised that others 
should blamed, does not complain ask for help 
trifling calamities. For such man, the word ‘magnanimous itself 
Preface Morals, 1929. 
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Christmas Snowfall 


PIERCY 


God’s beauty slipped upon through the night, 
Silently, soft flakes crispy white. 
Nestled curved piles stark black branches, 
entrapped ice-bound fairy lances, 
The snow surprised the dull trees into rows 
crystal loveliness. All bareness goes 
once the gentle snow flakes their part. 
Each roof housetop glistens with the art 
That God has sent abroad lavishly, 
And yet with neat economy, 
not flake wasted. Each 
Finds its own special spot the broad reach 
this vast landscape heavenly beauty 
hich stretches out afar endlessly, 
And the utter silence all 


the majesty Winter’s thrall. 
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The wheel took its origin from cylindrical tree trunks which were 
placed rollers under load. experience that easier pull 
than carry bulky matter set humanity its path progress. Thus was 
the first step taken toward the invention the wheel. 


+ 


Tue WHEELS 
(From painting discovered tomb believed about 5000 years old) 
Rounded timbers were borne ahead slaves. Men propelled the huge 
sledge with jerky pulls, while others lifted the burden from behind 
with levers and wedges. Three supervisors may seen atop the statue. 
One gave directions, while another clapped his hands indicate the 
rhythm followed the pulling men. 


Tires 3500 YEARs 


The Egyptians raised the crude cart with lumbering wheels thing 
art and beauty. This mural painting, discovered tomb near 
Thebes, shows actual division labor the first wheelwright’s shop. 
The worker the left pulling the outside iron tire while his 
comrades are occupied with finishing operations. 
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Its locale 


was ancient China, where was exceedingly practical the narrow 


streets Oriental cities. was used twosome because the load 


had equally balanced for the pushing coolie. 


HEELBARROW 


PRIMITIVE 


Investigators have called this the original wheelbarrow. 
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THE First WHEELS 


This medieval ‘Tatar home (ca. 13th Century, A.D.) with motive 
power more than score oxen was the luxury dwelling the 
world’s greatest Nomads. The wheels joined logs were tremen- 
dous strength but travel was limited the flat countries. 


THE TRAILER 


During the Great Migration (4th-6th Century, A.D.), the Huns 
created the first combination wagon and hut. The hut was made 
wands laced with thongs and covered with cloth soaked tallow 
ewes’ milk make waterproof. 


HEEL 


THE SPOKELEss 


Monocycle, caused 


much comment early the century. Its inven- 


tor declared that woul 


and the motor 


construction, called 


This novel 


the automobile 


repl 


cycle, 


automobile 


arriages. 
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CAN WHEELWRIGHT 
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Marxian Thought and Education 


SHORE 


ARXISM, its ramifications and devia- 
tions included, can divided into 
several periods development: 

Doctrinaire Marxism, from 1844 
1871, the year the Paris Commune. 

Active Marxism, from 1871 
1918, the Russian October Revolution. 

Unified Synthetic Marxism, unity 
theory and practice, Leninist Marx- 
ism from 1918 

The period following 1931 difficult 
characterize. One may also doubt 
the developments after 1931 permit 
Russian education per fall under the 
category Marxian. One will have 
wait for further developments order 
come conclusions. Will this period 
develop into new doctrinaire period 
borne out new “national” and inter- 
national experience? One does not know 
yet! for this and other reasons 
that the years following 1931 will 
characterized, for the present, the 
perturbational period. 

The line division between these 
periods not sharp and final. Each 
period passes into the other and, there- 
fore, makes clear-cut demarcation be- 

*This division Marxism into the several 
periods designated above comes into fuller view 
the author’s work The Marxian Theory 
Education, preparation for publication. 

Lenin, The Imperialist War, (Interna- 
tional Publishers, N.Y. 1930), 127. “This 
the epoch imperialism and imperialist convul- 
sions resulting from the nature imperialism.” 

Bukharin, and World Econo- 
my, (International Publishers, New York, 
1929), p. 131. 


tween them arbitrary. addition, the 
doctrinaire active does not signify the 
absolute delimitation period. 

Undoubtedly, through all these peri- 
ods Marxism had base itself fun- 
damental doctrines. The foundational 
premises Marxism, the deviations ex- 
cluded, call, therefore, for consideration. 
Orthodox Marxism adopted the ma- 
terialistic outlook the world things 
the broadest social interpretation. 
Thus, society where, according 
Marxism, the economic material basis 
the most potent molding force, 
uneven distribution the modes pro- 
duction bound not only disrupt the 
foundation that society, but also 
cause friction, often life and death 
struggle, the social relations. short, 
the economic distress characteristic 
the capitalist form society must af- 
fect social war the extent which de- 
pends the prevailing state the eco- 
nomic basis: the general fermentation; 
the accumulation new contradictory 
forces and, therefore, the degree 
friction intensity the struggle be- 
tween the old descending and the new 
ascending social factors; and the particu- 
lar status the progressing inevitable 
decay the capitalist material basis, 
which doomed death this im- 
perialist epoch.? 

The death capitalism “necessary 
But the inevitability the fall 
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capitalism does not, according 
Marxism, exclude the human volitional 
element. the contrary, right cause, 
assured victory call for maximum 
understanding historical canons. Ac- 
cording Marxism, the ascending social 
classes must comprehend intelligently 
the objective factors which will bring 
them into power. knowledge these 
factors will strengthen their will to- 
wards intelligent promotion and has- 
tening that process; will prepare 
new, educated social vanguard for the 
administration and execution the 
prerogatives the new order. This 
all important: although economics the 
determinant social change, human 
factors decide upon and execute this 
change, and continue the same the 
new order, after the revolution has oc- 
curred.‘ 

Consider, for example, the conflict 
the classes the prevailing bourgeois 
order: the struggle between those 
possession and control the modes 
production and the bulk the pro- 
ducers who are, according Marxism, 
the mercy the former, the appro- 
priators the national and world econ- 


Kamaris, Pod Znamenem Marksizma, 
1935, No. pp. 31-50. 

Furshik, Philosophia Marksizma sov- 
reménnaya [The Philosophy 
Marxism and the Contemporary Social De- 
mocracy], (Moscow-Leningrad 1936), 242. 

*Lenin, proletarskoi [On Pro- 
letarian Culture], Sotchinieneya, 2nd ed. (Giz., 
Moscow-Lenigrad), XXV, 409 Hereafter cited 
Works, volume and page. 

Marx and Friedrich Engels, “Die 
kritische Gesamtausgabe Vol. Part 
35. Hereafter cited Gesamtausgabe, vol- 
ume, part and page. “Die klasse, welche die herr- 
schende materiele Macht der Gesellschaft ist, ist 
zugleich ihre herrschende geistige Macht.” 
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omy. According Marxism, this class 
struggle, although called life the 
contradictions the capitalist economic 
foundation, does not grow itself 
lifeless product blind destiny. 
takes the human being, with active 
body, mind, and will, participate 
this combat and. lead successful 
The identity the interests 
the toilers must first fully under- 
stood them they are succeed 
that fiery struggle. Only knowledge and 
understanding, urged economic in- 
terests, will clarify the toilers the 
imperativeness unity for the common 
goal, social and economic change—the 
revolution. Furthermore, education 
most necessary for the workers who, be- 
cause the international character 
capitalism, are badly need world 
achieved, among other measures, com- 
prehensive knowledge universal prob- 
lems and broad scientific equipment 
necessary. This could acquired only 
through education, the achievements 
which are the brain-child humanity 

This last statement accepted 
Marxism with certain reservations. 
Marxism warns its followers point- 
ing out the historical and ethical perver- 
sions committed the bourgeois 
education. First, education the bour- 
geois order, according Marxism, was 
always tainted with the dominating and 
ruling bourgeois ideology.’ The least 
that bourgeois education did, could 
not pervert facts truth and justice, 
was permeate struggling society 
with the thesis status teaching 
disadvantageous the toilers. Second, 
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obscuring the facts class struggle, 
reverting explanation historical 
changes ideal basis, bourgeois edu- 
cation neutralized public opinion its 
favor and thus retarded the march 
events leading the downfall 
capitalism and the salvation the pro- 
ducers. The workers’ education, there- 
fore, according Marxism, must the 
bourgeois order liberate itself from the 
artificial shell which was incased 
capitalism. political education which 
should enable the worker see the 
world things from toiler’s point 
view is, therefore, prerequisite for the 
Thus, education, social process in- 
dispensable the welfare society, 
was, according Marxism, utilized 
the bourgeois class-ruled society its 
own class interests. Moreover, the mean- 
ing and value education process 
for the promotion universal light and 
happiness were denied and concealed 
from the people. What should done, 
the Marxists ask, order unfold this 
aspect education? see the true 
value education, its hidden springs 


The Marxian Theory Education. passim. 

Works, IV, 380; Pis’mo Sievernomu Soyuzu” 
letter the Northern Union], Works, 125. 

The Poverty Philosophy, tr. 
Quelsh (Charles Kerr, Chicago, 1910), 
119; Wage-Labor and Capital, ed. Algernon Lee 
(N.Y. 1926) 94; the 
Critique Political Economy, tr. Stone (N.Y. 
1904), 

Socialism: Utopian and Scientific, 
tr. Edward Aveling (Charles Kerr, Chicago, 
n.d.), 88. 

Marx, “Marx iiber Feuerbach,” Gesamtaus- 
gabe, 535. “Der standpunkt des alten Ma- 
teralismus ist die Gesellschaft, der 
standpunkt des neuen die menschliche Gesellschaft 
oder die gesellschaftliche Menschheit.” 
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power, and its possible utilization for the 
common good, necessary, the Marx- 
ists say, fill gap one’s intellectual 
store. the grasping scientific 
Marxism, that one becomes capable 
acquiring the needed 

What are the doctrines Marxism 
which are important the educa- 
tional outlook from the Marxist view- 
point? They are the theory class 
struggle and the ensuing theory the 
state, the doctrine historical mate- 
rialism, and the Marxian law dia- 
These, among others, were 
elaborated the first, the doctrinaire 
period. 

The class struggle, phenomenon as- 
sociated historically Marxism with 
the origin private property post- 
primitive society, has grown under mod- 
ern industrialism gigantic proportions. 
This class struggle did not grow, how- 
ever, simple jumps and leaps. The 
strife between the opposing classes was 
shaped and conditioned the continu- 
ous changing historical development 
society, its changing economic struc- 
retrospective penetrating in- 
sight into both, the basic causative 
material factor and into the superstruc- 
tures effected it, can unfold, according 
Marxism, the real source and se- 
quence social changes 
The Marxian laws claim stable, 
persistent, and scientific. Historical mate- 
rialism explains the historical develop- 
ment the past, and the law dia- 
lectic materialism supplies the key the 
riddle the future historical develop- 

These doctrines are all per- 
meated with first principle—social 
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materialism. The class struggle has its 
origin the acquisition and accumula- 
tion material riches few the 
detriment the many; historical mate- 
rialism explains the history the past 
terms economic cause and sequent 
effects; dialectic materialism bases its 
prediction future historical develop- 
ment the material struggle between 
material synthesis. may noted that 
the present war aims this objective. 
Thus indisputable that economics 
the leading controlling force the 
developmental story society. But such 
conclusion must not lead the ac- 
ceptance monarchical rule mate- 
rialism. The importance education 


What education, then, according 
Marxism? Education one the mul- 
tiple superstructures the economic 
foundation society and for each pe- 
riod the ideal expression the social re- 
lations set the prevailing modes 
production. The relationship between 
the educational superstructure 
material basis is, some extent, re- 
ciprocal. Hence, the special importance 
education Marxism. Should educa- 
tion only passive expression the 
basic economic structure without any 
retributive influence, the Marxian inter- 
est education weapon for change 
would negligible. But education 
independent force itself, capable 
modifying the foundation, matter 
vital interest Marxism. Hence, the 
important position given education 
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Marxism has been indicated. But Marx- 
ism goes even further: not only edu- 
cation acknowledged auxiliary, 
ideal support the material founda- 
tion the prevailing social orders; 
education also recognized tremen- 
dous force, within certain limits, leading 
towards changes the economic struc- 
ture society and consequently its 
social organization. Hence the concession 
made Engels when, observing the 
relationship between the foundation and 
the superstructures, pointed out the 
strong influence education. Moreover, 
admitted education possess recip- 
rocal strength capable modifying, 
certain extent, the material founda- 


Marxism the several forms society: 
the bourgeois, the transitory-proletarian, 
and the communist. 

Education bourgeois society char- 
acterized follows. Education this 
social order, according Marxism, 
modus operandi the hands the 
ruling class sustain the status quo. 
Education, then, double-edged in- 
strument—a positive for the ruling class 
and negative for the ruled class, the 
proletarian. For the ruling class the 
positive influence education directed 
indoctrinate the idea the 
imperative continuity the bourgeois 
manipulated social order, the command- 
ing preference the status 
change. The negativism such educa- 
tion for the proletarians springs from 
the fact that their interests are opposite 
those the ruling class. addition, 
bourgeois indoctrinating “neutral- 
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apolitical” education has, according 
Marxism, dangerous consequences, im- 
mediate and abiding. The immediate 
dangers result from education obscur- 
ing the issues vital the proletarian 
class under the cloak “idealism” and 
retarding the actual class struggle, 
means wishful but unfulfillable 
peaceful “social reconciliation,” posi- 
tion secondary importance. Further- 
more, using various means such 
“catch-slogans,” “opportunism,” “liqui- 
dationism,” stressing clerical and racial 
issues the bourgeois not only weaken 
the class struggle, but render impossible 
the speedy achievement real “social 
peace,” national and international 
solidarity, the essentials the real pro- 
gressive Still more signifi- 
cant, from the Marxian viewpoint, are 
the abiding dangers bourgeois edu- 
cation. renders more difficult the prep- 
aration educated vanguard for the 
inevitable change. Bourgeois education, 
and its restriction the financially 
privileged, not only retard the “socially 
progressive moving force society” but 
also impose additional and otherwise 
avoidable sufferings future genera- 
tions. The lack educated vanguard, 


Lenin “Tchto takoye druz’ya naroda” [Who 
the Friends the People are], Works, 109, 
144; “Agrarnaya programma sotzial-demokratov 
pervoi russkoi [The Agrarian Pro- 
gram the Social-Democrats the First Rus- 
sian Revolution], XI, 443-4 “Pamiati Grafa 
Geidena” “In Memory Count Geiden” XII, 

*Lenin, “Uspieckhi Sovietskoi 
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revolution the hands un- 
educated leadership, however sincere, 
lengthens the destructive period 
revolution, impedes the course its 
constructive development, 
additional hardships the society the 
process 

the transitory-proletarian period, 
education, according Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, natural expression that 
societal form. Education proletarian 
the interests the proletarian class 
with one further objective: prepare 
communist members for the coming 
communist Here education 
all positive: combat any active 
potential counter-action its revolution- 
ary purpose; serve weapon for 
the realization further change 
envisaged Marxism—the classless so- 
Only this new society will 
education purely scientific, free 
class-taints group coloring, and read- 
ily change response social 

Granted that education forceful 
factor the Marxian scheme, another 
question remains answered con- 
cisely. Could education affect complete 
change without precedent socialization 
the material basis? What the force 
education the latter case? 

Education, aimed raising the cul- 
tural and intellectual level the toil- 
ing masses will, according Marxism, 
enhance their knowledge and intelligent 
understanding the social reality. 
Knowledge and understanding the 
objective factors are capable bring- 
ing into play the affirmative subjective 
forces necessary affect change, 
revolution the material 
The Marxian contention educational 
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was amended Lenin 


when introduced his formula “po- 
litical education schools counteract 
bourgeois Not only was 
such education, under certain conditions, 
considered Lenin important and 
essential, but thought political edu- 
cation potent force bringing about 
the revolution, and consequently the 
socialization the economic foundation. 

The problem, therefore, gravitates 
not the order events, economic 
socialization prior education vice 
versa, but the degree and kind 
education each these two con- 
ditions—bourgeois, 
nomics. formulation the general 
objective Marxian education seems 
pertinent here. Marxism aims 
socialist all-round, free contradictions, 
integral education for all members 
society. the question, When could 
such education provided?, the leaders 
Marxism were full agreement: the 
realization socialist education was 
become fact only under socialized eco- 
nomic Lenin was especially 
emphatic when asserted that although 
bourgeois culture basic proletarian 
education, the latter could find full ex- 
pression and secure its socialistic char- 


Marx and Engels, Manifesto (Int. Pub. 
N.Y. n.d.), 29. 

Dealt with length section, “Political 
Education Counteract Bourgeois Intervention,” 
The Marxian Theory 

Critique the Gotha Program, pp. 

Lenin Proletarskoi Kulturie. 

Capital, The Process Capitalist 
Production, tr. Eden and Cedar Paul (Int. Pub. 
N.Y. 1929), 521. 

des Kommunismus,” Gesamt- 
ausgabe, vol. part 515. 

Manifesto, 31. 
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acter only proletarian state, 
society where the economic basis was 
socialized.** Thus, the one hand, 
political education, preferably with 
Marxist-Leninist leanings, was not 
wait for economic socialization, but 
the contrary, precede it. fact, such 
education was endowed with the poten- 
tial strength, according Marxism, 
exerting influence the bourgeois 
economic foundation 
ultimately the modification that foun- 
dation—the revolution. But one should 
not expect Marxism conceive that 
such education, preceding the revolu- 
tion, could socialistic. This kind 
education could emerge and prevail only 
socialist society, where the national 
economy was already socialized. 

One comes now the consideration 
the main principle Marxian educa- 
tion. the above teachings, laws 
principles, were all signalized and elab- 
orated during the first period Marx- 
ism and full the masters 
and their orthodox pupils the subse- 
quent periods, the same could not 
said equal measure Marx’s 
principle”—labor-education com- 

1847, for the first time, Engels set 
forth the principle “combination 
education with 1848, 
this demand, with slight change, was 
reasserted both, Marx and Engels, 
“the unity education with material 
meant presumably the 
same, but distinct elucidation qualifi- 
cation was added that this production 
1866, Marx described this principle 
more fully. included this “com- 


bination” intellectual, physical, and 
technical education. Through the process 
technical education, pointed out, 
the learners must become 
with the basic principles production 
and habituated dealing with the sim- 
plest instruments The 
problem remained the practicability 
applicability this principle. seems 
that Marx already had ready solution. 
The complete formulation his “great 
principle” and the ways and means 
its application were borne out the 
British “Factory Education.” 1867 
Marx, discussing the benefits which may 
accrue the workers from right ap- 
plication “Factory Education,” quoted 
with full approval from the Reports 
Inspectors Factories (October 31, 
1863), that “factory education com- 
pulsory and condition labor.” 
saw factory education the germs 
the education the future. went 
even further. firmly believed the 
“success the [Factory] Act,” and saw 
its accomplishments the “first proof” 
the applicability the educational 
formula “manual labor with educa- 
Satisfied with some the prac- 


Marx, “Instruktzii delegatam Vremennago 
[Instructions for the Delegates the Provisional 
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tical aspects this “great principle” 
bourgeois order, shown “Factory 
Education,” Marx inscribed two objec- 
tives such education the future. 
claimed that this education will increase 
social production and that only such 
education will produce fully developed 
later place, the same 
work, Marx termed this education 
“technological instruction” 
dicted that “there can doubt” that 
technological instruction will “win its 
place” the new proletarian 

1871, the Paris Commune, accepted 
Marx the first proletarian state, 
subscribed this Finally, 
1875, Marx, criticising the Gotha edu- 
cational programme, reproached the 
German socialists for not having in- 
cluded among their educational demands 
the prevailing German state “at least 
technical schools, connection with 
the elementary 

follows, that Marx thought his 
both social orders, bourgeois and some 
phase the proletarian. thought, 
however, that that phase the latter 
order, when the reform will applied, 
will have greater opportunity for 
fuller expression and better practice. 

this point, attention must drawn 
the following. First, the application 
this principle was not aim rais- 
ing the earning capacity the workers. 
professional education the workers 
the bourgeois order, according 
Marx, could not augment their economic 
such improvement was not 
expected from education ac- 
quainting children with basic principles 
and the simplest tools production. 
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indicated before, the objectives such 
education the prevailing society 
well the future were thought 
Marx purely social.** Second, the 
application this principle the future 
society needs some clarification. 1867, 
Marx, discussing the future this sort 
education declared that “will win 
its place the labor school after 
the inevitable conquest political power 
the working But the concept 
“labor school” underwent several 
changes the history and the philoso- 
phy Progressive education, and even 
Soviet Russia. One completely puz- 
zled the exact meaning that 
“labor school,” where technological in- 
struction was “win its place,” that 
Marx had mind. What still more 
important, elucidation most neces- 
sary what phase communist 
society Marx referred when pro- 
jected his “great principle” the edu- 
cation the future. conceivable 
that Marx spoke this education 
the first immediate phase after “the in- 
evitable conquest political power 
the working class” but not the higher 
classless phase communism, where 
there shall political power con- 
quer and working class. the edu- 
cation this higher phase communist 
society Marx gave general charming 
description, but not one practical pro- 
posal. Accordingly, the first phase 
the communist order, education com- 
bined with production was “the 
only way producing fully developed 
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beings.” But, only the higher 
phase communist society that Marx 
saw the rise and complete unfolding 
the all-round developed individual, 
educational achievement long dreamed 
all the great all 

Thus, Marx demanded the adoption 
“labor-education combination” the 
Furthermore, 
stressed the importance such educa- 
tional practice and predicted that will 
gain foothold the first immediate 
phase communism, the proletarian 
dictatorship. the status this edu- 
cation the subsequent social stages, 
following the immediate phase com- 
munism, Marx fell short giving any 
statement whatever. But one may 
certain that Marx’s “great principle” 
had been put test proletarian state 
during his life-time, the success failure 
the experiment under the new social 
order would have provided experi- 
mental basis from which recommend 
further extensions changes, de- 
mand its complete rejection. Although 
this educational reform was introduced 
the Paris Commune 1871, was 
short lived. Moreover, there are doubts 
Marx was aware that such reform was 
attempted the Commune. 

noteworthy that nowhere his 
works did Lenin mention the “polytech- 
nic” attempts the Commune. Lenin 
went back the beginning. took 
over the principle “polytechnism” 
direct from the masters. attempted 
transplant the Factory Education 
the England the Nineteenth Century, 
though elaborated Marx his times, 
Russian soil and unique Russian con- 
ditions. There met with difficulties 
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which necessitated both theoretical and 
practical Professor Kan- 
del has again drawn attention the 
causes such failures “educational 
transfers,” when recently said that 
“History has proved the failure such 
attempts transfer else that when 
transferred, principles and practices suf- 
fer sea-change from the inevitable 
necessity adapting them the local 

Lenin did not fail see the short- 
comings the “transfer.” But asso- 
ciated them with the Civil War and the 
general exhaustion Russia, factors 
temporary significance which were only 
part what Professor Kandel called 
the “local environment.” The changes 
and concessions polytechnism made 
Lenin, declared temporary ac- 
quiescence and retrenchment dictated 
the demands the moment and sub- 
ject restitutio Mean- 
while, “synthetic” Marxist, ap- 
pealed, 1921, for “revaluation 
the practical experiment for the purpose 
systematic utilization its results.” 
did not live, however. “revaluate” 
the experiment and could not make, 
therefore, the necessary deduction. 

Thus, Marx did not elaborate fur- 


[On Polytechnic Education], Works, XXX, 418- 
420. 
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cation], Works, XXVI, 157. 

Pravda and Nov. 1921. Prior 
1931 polytechnism taxed the attention 
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cause his lack opportunity see 
and judge its working new order 
established revolution, Lenin’s “re- 
valuation the practical experiment” 
was cut short not the lack such 
standstill the revolution, but through 
his own illness and untimely death. 

After Lenin’s death, polytechnism 
was educational problem demanding 
urgent solution. the one hand, 
the adoption the socialized industry 
advanced modern technical methods 
left the school behind the general indus- 
trial development, lag which “poly- 
technism” the school tried vain 
overtake. The socialization the eco- 
nomic basis ruined Russia, although 
accompanied general enthusiasm 
and mass-effort under concerted leader- 
ship, required overhuman strain 
the resources and energy the nation. 
There was time and strength the 
early days the revolution rectify 
this lamentable state polytechnism. 
the years passed the lag between 
the ways actual production the 
land and those taught the schools 
grew greater. The result was technical 
backwardness polytechnism taught 
the school. The school was teaching 
primitive methods production, con- 
dition contradictory communist objec- 
tives and the actual level produc- 
tion the land. Moreover, this unfor- 
tunate state fruitless “polytechnism” 
robbed the school time and energy 
which could devoted the raising 
the cultural level the school popula- 
tion, and that Russia, the cultural 
backwardness which tended move 
from bad 
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The consequent events led the 
gradual liquidation “polytechnism” 
understood and developed thereto. La- 
bor education was taken out the school 
The administrative organs 
for polytechnic education were reorgan- 
ized and their functions redirected to- 
wards achieving better results the 
general academic subjects and those 
the applied 

The proof that was the economic 
“practical necessity” which called for the 
abolition polytechnism the Soviet 
School gave support some Soviet edu- 
cators calling this liquidation not 
failure but step forward Russia’s 
education. follows that should the 
social and economic needs the State 
call for the renewal “polytechnism,” 
there not the slightest doubt that 
would again “win its place” the edu- 
cational system. The abolition 
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educational measure which 
viously cherished did not signify the 
Soviet return the old. the con- 
trary, according Soviet interpreters, 
educational measure, previously en- 
acted and enforced became old, outworn, 
and useless, should speedily abol- 
ished order give place new 
change called forth the new economic 
needs and the dynamics society. 
Accordingly, the latest interpretation 
polytechnism given the soviet 
Professor Medynski. According this 
authority, polytechnism consists the 
scientific and scholarly acquaintance with 
the modes production through 
tensive study the pure and applied 
sciences with constant stress and atten- 
tion the actual production the land 
“realizing polytechnic education—giving 
understanding the scientific foun- 
dations all modes 


This climax, the abolition the most 


important principle Marxian educa- 


Soviet educators. The discussions and theoretical 
elaborations are numerous that few only 
can enumerated here, for instance, Kalashni- 
kov, al, Sporniyevoprosy Marksistskoi peda- 
gogiki [Conflicting Problems Marxian Edu- 
cation], (Moscow, 1929); Freedman, Voprosy 
pedagogiki (Moscow, 1929), [Prob- 
lems Marxian Education]; Kalashnikov, 
pedagogiki (Moscow, 
1929), [Notes Marxian Education], and 
others. 
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tion the Soviet, important and signifi- 
cant is, should not enforce final and 
unreserved conclusions. the same 
spirit avoiding final conclusions one 
must approach the consideration the 
Marxian theory its entirety, and par- 
ticularly the Marxian theory educa- 
tion. Undoubtedly, under the strain 
recent events, Marxism whole 
undergoing operation which may 
eventuate its death and come 
revival only after many, many years 
come. Now, this moment particularly, 
one must attempt judge this theory 
objectively. 

This has always proven herculean 
task, nearly impossible. well known 
that the act securing facts and 
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their interpretation one blocked 
“historical relativism.” One cannot also 
refute the doctrine subjectivism that 
determining the significant meaning 
facts, themselves “disguised values,” 
one does interpret them from his own 
frame reference. Hence, the relative 
and subjective knowledge things past, 
especially present. And here the dan- 
ger. There world difference be- 
tween the interpretation historical 
events from subjective individual 
angle and from subjective but uni- 
versal plateau, constantly keeping 
mind and background the greater aspects 
humanity large. Here one forced 
confess that even the latter viewpoint 
contains the elements the former, in- 
dividualized observation often fettered 
one’s egoistic and vested interest. 
This also may account for the intentional 
erroneous presentation and character- 
ness theorem, that there only one 
sort solution given social 
economic dilemma. 

Did Marx, Engels, and Lenin fire 
monistic answer the most vexatious 
problems afflicted humanity be- 
cause they were thus motivated? this 
question the answer negative and, 
believed here, will withstand the most 
crucial test. Then, what were the gen- 
eral-particular economic bases the 
countries where Marx, Engels and 
Lenin lived; the family, social, racial 
national, international conditions 
each given period which might have 
shaped that unique revolutionary intel- 
lectual development these sages 
Marxism? This last question requires 
separate intensive study which beyond 


the scope this article. But speak 
general terms, the above were the 
crucial conditioning factors, characteris- 
tic every human, which molded the 
masters and made them view human 
life, its happiness and misery, 
uniqueness theorem. Multi-conditioned 
these forces, especially the qualita- 
tive and quantitative changes brought 
about the “Industrial Revolution,” 
the masters Marxism found new ele- 
ments the social and economic frame 
their times which not only served 
them new guides but helped throw 
new light many old elements hitherto 
considered insignificant. Together, the 
newly discovered and the interpreted 
elements the social and economic com- 
position were bound fuse philoso- 
phy demanding one solution only and 
justifying the replacement the old so- 
cial system. 

Nevertheless, the Marxist estimation 
the prevailing society, one-sided 
is, not shallow many would 
present be. The following schematic 
analysis attempt enumerate only 
some elements Marxism which the 
process its appraisal may lead, because 
excess want measurement, de- 
duct only pitfalls that theory. the 
other hand, measurements these fac- 
tors deduced Marxian interpreters 
and given the Marxian estimates 
might miss the crux 
torical and dialectic materialism, and 
even tax Marxism with evaluations and 
predictions magnitude and extent 
has never pointed implied. 

relation education, Marxian 
theory should suffer from the deficiency 
inadequacy, and gain from contrary 
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OVERESTIMATION UNDERESTIMATION 


materialism versus idealism 

industrial production versus agricultural production 

capitalist capacity for production versus capitalist capacity for distributions 

class struggle versus social pacification via “democratic 
minor concessions” 

social basis versus social apex 

Statelessness antistatism versus socialization, collectivism 

Statelessness antistatism versus State statism 

pauperization proletarianization versus middle classes 

internationalism versus nationalism 

cosmopolitanism versus racialism 

collapse revolution, and the like versus evolution, bourgeois democracy, 


characteristics its general, social, and 
economic philosophy. Any appraisal 
Marxian educational theory would, 
therefore, necessitate evaluation 
the general Marxian theory, least 
those elements and dogmas basic its 
educational theory. This undertak- 
ing which requires separate, careful 
treatment. 

But another question presents itself, 
What the contribution the par- 
ticular Marxian theory education? 
Its contribution enormous impor- 
tance. The Marxian theory educa- 
tion, philosophic expression social 
economics and materialism, signifi- 
cant contributory factor and canon 
the broader understanding the gen- 
eral problem education. Thereby 
new searchlight thrown the vexing 
problem education, and the latter 
thereby enriched with new meanings. 
New meanings should unfold the reality 
the educational process. only 
harnessing the real springs education 
that one can move the latter the road 
progress and promote the greatest 
good the greatest number. The 
Marxian view education part 


and the like 


the whole educational outlook. 
respect does Marxian education attempt 
separate itself from education when- 
ever understood social process 
active living society. The signifi- 
much the what its approach and 
specific embrace the whole problem 
education. 

For the first time, theory proclaimed 
that education not problem 
vacuum; not idea set ideas 
established, manipulated, cataclysmically 
changed because prevailing ideas, new 
ideas coming the surface, revolu- 
tionary ideas born given historical 
period. All changes education, Marx- 
ism relates the causa sui, the causa 
materialis. The Marxian theory edu- 
cation teaches that educational ideas, 
great small, are born the activity 
men arising from their material needs 
demanding satisfaction. Educational 
ideas are, therefore, according the 
Marxian theory education, direct 
outcome the materialistic configura- 
tion society. matter how complex 
the economic organization society, 
education only direct expression 
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its material basis. may more 
cult, complex society, untangle 
the educational superstructure from the 
basic complicated net, but the “right” 
scientific Marxian approach and sequent 
analysis will unearth education its 
full material dress, inevitably tinged 
its pertinent material foundation. 

Thus Marxism 
from human life with its daily material 
and superstructural struggles for ex- 
istence. Nevertheless, though rooted 
materialism, Marxian education does not 
subscribe purely material objectives. 
For the recently current educational ob- 
jectives, preparation for life and prepara- 
tion for specific ends, Marxian education 
substitutes education for thinking and 
understanding culminating socially 
useful action. This prerequisite 
“preparedness.” For tool, education 
included, can hand out mechanistic 
“preparedness,” and claim this 
educational product. 

Education could prepare for the fu- 
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ture were waiting, separate, and 
detached entity not rooted the pres- 
ent. One could prepare for the present, 
were not continuous fleeting shadow 
hiding the past. Education, however, 
understood expression life, past, 
present and future, urges the necessity 
understanding the origin and destiny 
that assiduous process life, gushing 
with activity and permeated with strug- 
gle and strife. the understanding 
life which education. And under- 
stand, Marxian education teaches, not 
only forgive, but accuse; strug- 
gle for the full joy all-round life. 
only through understanding and 
resulting intelligent social action that 
the reasoning man can and will create 
world happiness. Man must under- 
stand that lives struggling world 
where all kinds obstacles are present 
hinder his 

achieve his freedom and happi- 
ness man must exert concerted intel- 
ligent effort. this, thinking and 
understanding are essential. For the pos- 
session these abilities education in- 


dispensable. 


touchstone allegiance his thought? the above analysis 
valid, can categorically stated that Marx’s theory the state 
which distinguishes the true Marxist from the Marx’s 
analysis the state valid, then follows that fundamental change 
the control the instruments social production possible without 
the overthrow the state. The overthrow the state means revolu- 
tion. Since the acceptance the class theory the state the sine qua 
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Autumn Garden 


ANNA CREVER 


There fervent promise the sun 


That frost shall never blight one leaf bloom; 


There fulfillment the hours run, 
rest and ease nature’s quiet room. 


The Aster’s purple and the Mary’s Gold 
Are richly blent; the colors softly merge 
dual harmony, renewing old 

Forgotten lover songs that backward surge 


Down through the golden air torrent flows 
That turns ruby the Viburnam tree; 

And near, gay Zinnias primly set rows, 
With flaring skirts are flirting gorgeously! 


Chrysanthemum laments: “Oh grievous day! 
This robe white wear but shroud— 
sister buds have all been snipped away 
make lonely, beautiful and proud!” 


Delphinium for devotion’s hour; 

Her azure spirals lean against the sky. 

She the garden’s soul, the spirit’s flower, 
Fragile and sensitive—her voice sigh. 


And the gladness when the Toyon’s chime 
gray November animates the scene. 

Each berry cluster waits the festive time, 

And reddens brightly through the darker green. 


alien sound disturbs the migrant 
But suddenly our roving eye discerns 

chord splendor crashing through the hush— 
The Ivy’s crimson flaming through the ferns! 
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Reason Age Propaganda 


EMOCRACY may defined the 
practice group solution group 
problems means group thinking. 
the extent that this practice prevails 
any state, church, school, lodge, in- 
dustry, labor union, that organization 
democratic; the extent that other 
methods prevail, democracy lacking. 
Alternatives democracy include the 
substitution group emotion for group 
thinking (as Plato’s narrow concept 
democracy), the solution problems 
minority (as militarisms, dicta- 
torships, and aristocracies), and the ig- 
noring the problems the group (as 
despotisms). Utopias which visualize 
the abolition problems are also anti- 
democratic, since without problems there 
can democracy. 

The United States was established 
men who, different degrees, believed 
democracy here defined. The tradi- 
tional model the New England town- 
meeting, although even from this insti- 
tution some individuals may have been 
excluded who should have been recog- 
nized members that group whose 
problems were being discussed. Always 
the nation whole, and eventually 
our growing communities, now far 
too large permit common assem- 
blage, has been impossible transfer 
the method the town-meeting. The 
same difficulty has confronted the school, 
the college, the union, the church. Pure 
democracy has given way representa- 
tive democracy, which may conceal, un- 


der democratic form government, 
the absence any democratic content, 
that is, the absence any actual par- 
ticipation the entire group concerned 
the decisions about its alternative 
choices. 

The Founding Fathers lived the 
Age Reason. Intellectual leaders both 
Europe and the American colonies 
believed that human reason, freed 
from artificial despotic restrictions and 
given unhampered reign, capable 
advancing the progress the race in- 
definitely. Some them, Jefferson for 
example, although recognizing, just 
clearly we, those individual differ- 
ences intelligence and character which 
render all social living difficult, never- 
theless had faith the common man, 
especially the common man Ameri- 
ca, creature who possesses rational 
powers adequate satisfy all human 

Few men today worship the Goddess 
Reason. The loss faith her 
doubtless due part objective evi- 
dence that the men this world seem 
show greater capacity for getting 
themselves and their progeny into inter- 
national and economic messes than for 
living reasonably. Loss faith rea- 
son has been accelerated also psycho- 
logical analysis behavior. 
Man now described terms physi- 
ological drives and mental cravings. 
creature emotion and feeling, 
who, instead reasoning, merely ra- 


tionalizes. Moreover, and this third 
factor the dethronement reason, 
live age propaganda, or, 
more precisely, age which 
propaganda-conscious. Those who would 
protect from propaganda have made 
aware the propagandizing 
forces which impinge from every side, 
they have convinced the suc- 
cessful results which propaganda 
everywhere attaining, that have all 
with one accord adopted the technique 
the propagandist and have assumed 
that such methods alone possible 
influence the course human events. 
The Age Reason has been superseded 
the Age Propaganda. The God- 
dess dead; long live the Goddess! 

That this almost religious conversion 
has basis fact not denied. 
But what may denied that the 
facts are solely those usually mentioned 
support this conversion. easily 
forgotten, for example, 
ganda, although greatly refined our 
day, ancient art. Consider the fol- 
lowing statement: 


time war the nation always 
one mind, eager hear good themselves 
and ill the enemy. this time the task 
the news writers easy. They have 
nothing but tell that battle ex- 
pected, and afterwards that battle has 
been fought, which and our friends, 
whether conquering conquered, did all, 
and our enemies did nothing. Among 
the calamities war may justly num- 
bered the diminutions the love truth 
the falsehoods which interest dictates and 
credulity encourages. peace will equally 


Quoted Herbert Spencer his Facts and 
Comments, 84, from Dr. Johnson The 
Idler November 11, 1758. 
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leave the warrior and relater wars desti- 
tute employment, and know not 
whether more dreaded from streets 
filled with soldiers accustomed plunder, 
from garrets filled with scribblers accus- 
tomed lie. 


This has ring familiar enough date 
was written nearly two centuries ago.* 

Similarly, may question the cur- 
rent popular arguments respecting man’s 
psychological nature. Listening those 
who insist that man creature emo- 
tion rather than creature reason, 
one might conclude that belief reason 
and always has been mere supersti- 
tion. listen some the debunkers 
trine total depravity. There even 
implication that our ancestors, with 
their misplaced faith reason, were 
unaware that conduct sometimes moti- 
vated greed and lust for power and 
that, even when one seeks most sin- 
cerely just and impartial, one’s 
mental processes may still suspect. 
evidence the falsity such in- 
necessary only mention favorite 
our forefathers, John Locke, and his 
the Conduct the Understanding. 
No, these forefathers knew that human 
reason neither omnipotent now infal- 
lible. Yet they had confidence it. 
Whether not they were justified 
this faith, may unquestionably 
that man has not appreciably 
changed two centuries. much 
creature reason now was then. 
The analysis and description his na- 
ture modern psychology has not 
changed that nature. most has 
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merely modified his intellectual envi- 
ronment. 

sometimes overlooked that psy- 
chology has furnished with increased 
information about the operation 
reason well emotion. Some 
our knowledge about thinking was long 
ago grasped elementary way. 
Rousseau, for example, anticipated con- 
temporary instrumentalism when as- 
serted that men would never take the 
trouble think they were not forced 
into the necessities the situation. 
Locke’s discussion thinking has al- 
ready been mentioned. But this analytic 
approach has arrived more precise re- 
sults our own day. The most widely 
known, and far the most widely ap- 
plicable, these analyses that 
Dewey and his school. Extensive discus- 
sion may found Dewey’s How 
Think, Burtt’s Principles and 
Problems Right Thinking, and else- 
where. brief summary will ade- 
quate here. 

This analysis defines thinking prob- 
lem-solving. asserts that all thinking 
initiated some perplexity and ends 
action, and that the perplexity and 
action alike are parts the thinking. 
Three other aspects thought are 
recognized, making total five. 
There the initial perplexity mal- 
adjustment, the diagnosis formula- 
tion the problem, the occurrence 
consciousness one more possible 
hypotheses solutions, the mental de- 
ductions what implied each 
the proposed solutions, and the veri- 
fication testing the most promising 


havior. Improvement the art think- 
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ing dependent upon improvement 
all these aspects thought. Many 
writers have been especially intrigued 
with the third, with the discovering 
methods for inducing the appearance 
consciousness relevant hypotheses. 
Three factors are usually recognized. 
There preparatory period en- 
tangling the mind with the details 
the problem, second period incuba- 
tion which the problem dismissed 
turning the attention other mat- 
ters, and third moment sudden and 
frequently unexpected illumination 
inspiration, rendered probable but not 
guaranteed the two prior stages. 
this third stage that hypothesis 
presents itself convincingly and some- 
times full grown. 

Examples the application this 
theoretical analysis the actual experi- 
ence creative minds have been abun- 
dantly reported. There convincing 
evidence its applicability individual 
thinking with respect scientific dis- 
covery and invention, artistic creation, 
religious conversion, and the homely 
problems everyday living. the 
belief several writers that also 
both description of, and guide to, 
codperative thinking deliberative 
groups. That belief the underlying 
theme this essay. Superficially, this 
assertion seems contradict the current 
psychological doctrines which minimize 
the possibility transfer training. 
sometimes claimed that ability 
think correctly one field knowledge 
does not carry over into other fields, and 
that consequently the only kind 
thinking which can taught thinking 
within some limited sphere. But 
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true, here claimed, that common 
pattern pervades all thinking, then that 
pattern may taught and whatever one 
has learned about may applied 
problems widely divergent spheres. 
Similarly, the pattern may guide 
the conduct group thinking. Com- 


Modern writers have been fond 
continuing the work Aristotle, Ba- 
con, and Locke pointing out the 
hindrances effective thinking. Many 
the logical fallacies which one may 
easily guilty were recognized long 
ago. Greater emphasis the psycho- 
logical hindrances thought character- 
izes more recent discussions. inter- 
esting, using the vocabulary contem- 
porary summarize 
these obstacles. First let state the 
hindrances individual thinking. 

Lack adequate stimulus. The 
external situation may such that 
the individual unaware any 
adjustment. Consequently 
tive creative thinking initiated. 

Lack health energy for ade- 
quate response. The internal situation 
may such that the individual, al- 
though mentally capable, for the 
moment unable make the response 
called for the situation. 

Limitations, either inherited 
habitual, the psychophysical think- 
ing mechanism. The individual may 
lack the intelligence cope with this 
particular problem mental basis, 
his mental capacities may not 
adequately trained. 
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mittees, conferences, and conventions 
may expect their deliberations exhibit 
the stages perplexity, diagnosis, 
hypothesis, deduction, and verification, 
although not necessarily that exact 
order. The same true public forums 
over the radio and elsewhere. 


Discomforts and distractions. Ob- 
stacles the physical and social en- 
vironment may inhibit thinking. 

Drives, urges, wishes. times 
these may act stimuli thought; 
other times, obstacles. Examples 
this type hindrance are, the 
physical level—hunger, and the 
mental level—the wish for social ap- 
proval. Because these and other 
drives wishes, rationalizing fre- 
quently takes the place reasoning. 

Feelings, emotions, 
and prejudices. Although these are 
psychologically distinct from wishes 
they have much the same effect upon 
thinking. prejudice conclusion 
arrived prior investi- 
gation; thus has in- 
hibit thinking. Under some circum- 
stances emotions may stimulate think- 
ing, but too often they interfere with 
the process. 

False inadequate perceptions. 
Like our thinking, our perceptions al- 
are colored drives and emo- 
tions. Defective sense organs and the 
familiar illusions the several senses, 
especially the eye, are also handi- 
caps that they deprive one 
needed data. 

Lack command language 


bit 


sis, 


act 


the instrument thought. Because 
failure acquire sufficient vo- 
cabulary, learn the art read- 
ing, develop the art discus- 
sion, one’s ability reflective think- 
ing may seriously interfered with. 
The close connection 
guage and thinking brought out 
Lorimer’s The Growth Reason. 
But should noted that, although 
reading frequently neglected in- 
sufficient, may excess, the 
exclusion reflection. Knowlson re- 
minds his readers that Mohammed 
did not pour over manuscripts, that 
Buddha was papyrus roll and 
99% meditation, and that after his 
experiences near Damascus Paul did 
not Jewish seminary read 
prophecy but the Arabian 
desert. 

The ease with which the mind ac- 
cepts suggestions (positive and nega- 
tive) and the prevalence propa- 
ganda. The success propaganda de- 
pends upon the tendency men 
act upon suggestion and impulse, 
rather than from reason thought. 

Failure understand, properly 
evaluate, and practice the art 
thinking. People are inclined sup- 
pose that everybody knows how 
think without being taught, and that 
thinking art which can laid 
aside taken will without any 
necessity practice and habit forma- 
tendency regard thinking rela- 
tively unimportant. 

Failure society furnish ade- 
quate training thinking. The 
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schools, the home, and other institu- 
tions have not fully recognized their 
responsibilities this matter. The 
weight the past and the reverence 
for dogma, together with methods 
which exalt memorizing and the lec- 
ture system, have combined mini- 
mize this aspect the educational 
program. 

The difficulty transferring abil- 
ity think one field another 
field. Even man has learned 
constructive thinking his own 
profession, since may not have 
learned the pattern thinking and 
may also ignorant relevant data, 
quite likely make errors and 
deals with matters about which 
has not been specifically trained 
think, and toward which 
strong prejudices. This difficulty 
sometimes called that the “pro- 
fessional mind.” 

When group people come to- 
gether for committee meeting other 
deliberative assembly which they are 
expected reason together, each one 
them rendered partially ineffective 
one more these handicaps. But 
there are several additional difficulties 
which arise when thinking done 
group and which not apply 
thinking individuals. These will now 
enumerated and briefly described. 

Lack common present stimu- 
lus. There may situation 
maladjustment confronting the group 
problem and which stirs them 
common thoughtful activity. Many 
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committees meet chiefly habit 
for social purposes. Although ade- 
quate stimuli for assembly, these 
motives not induce genuine think- 
ing. 

Individual differences personal- 
ity traits. There may differences 
within the group intelligence, in- 
troversion, dominance, other ele- 
ments personality. Such differences 
tend isolate the members from each 
other, render communication dif- 
ficult, and even promote clash 
wills. 

Individual differences prior ex- 
perience. Since two people have 
had the same experience, they come 
together with unrelated often con- 
flicting bits data, sentiments, and 
prejudices. 

Prejudices against persons. Mem- 
bers the group may have preju- 
dices—not merely about the problem 
discussed, but these prejudices 
may extend other persons the 
group either upon the basis race, 
nationality, religion, upon such 
trivial bases dress and manner 
speech. 

The emotion fear. This may op- 
erate the level mere timidity 
about expressing oneself public, 
Many people fear that expression 
opinions may lead retaliation upon 
the part neighbors employers 
who have had their power 
injure them. Others are afraid dis- 
cussion such, since may disclose 
the weakness their own positions. 

Suspicion. one more members 
the group suspected the others 
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having come for the purpose 
propaganda, “putting over,” 
even self-seeking, then, whether 
these suspicions are well-founded 
not, the situation one which 
thinking can operate only with 
culty. The policy “boring from 
within,” characteristic certain or- 
ganizations which seek put over 
their ideas through propaganda 
other groups, illustration the 
kind situation which gives rise 
suspicion. 

Perseveration. This refers the 
tendency continue our own mental 
operations, our own thoughts, rather 
than listen the arguments others. 
times very valuable characteristic 
the creative mind, may become 
source difficulty group. Too 
many arguments are conducted 
the plan having one member think 
out what going say next 
while the opponent delivering his 
speech; thus neither hears what the 
other says. this type thinking 
which makes easy for individuals 
group thinking. 

The existence pressure groups 
society which seek prevent thinking 
about public questions. They use the 
methods propaganda, intimidation, 
and actual illegal the 
organs public discussion. other 
words, group thinking hindered 
the group not permitted discuss 
even meet. 

Failure understand, properly 
evaluate, and practice the art 
group thinking. 

Failure society furnish ade- 
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quate training group thinking. 
Forums, discussion classes, 
struction the art conferences are 
provided here and there, but these 
opportunities not exist sufficient 
quantity meet the needs contem- 
porary life. Patriots usually prefer 
preaching about democracy prac- 
ticing showing others how 
practice it. 

The habit conducting confer- 
ences and discussions according out- 
moded rules. The principles parlia- 
mentary law assume two more fac- 
tions war with each other, and pro- 
vide rules for this warfare. What 
needed set rules procedure 
which shall assume the desire have 
group thinking occur, and shall pro- 
vide the methods whereby most 
likely occur. 

This list handicaps presented 
call attention some the problems 
involved, not induce pessimism about 
their solution. democracy de- 
fined terms group thinking, and 
modern world, attention must paid 
the art thinking, both indi- 
vidual and activity. 

And, spite what has been said 
above the contrary, attention being 
paid it. Face-to-face forums and dis- 
cussion groups, broadcasts their pro- 
grams, and various tendencies edu- 
cation represent confidence man’s 
thinking. Without attempting enu- 
merate evaluate these enterprises what 
here being insisted upon the neces- 
sity for will group thinking, 
knowledge both its difficulties and its 
techniques, and wide application its 
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unique and widely socialized method. 

will group thinking needed 
counteract the current will attain re- 
sults merely prejudice, pressure, and 
propaganda. Not that one expects 
eliminate them entirely; possible 
even that moderation they may 
justifiable. But even are combat 
“objectionable” propaganda “good” 
propaganda, must first determine 
unless are propagandized into 
our decision about this, must think. 
Moreover, must check the limitations 
our own private thinking group 
deliberation. But this activity 
effective, the group must itself, indi- 
vidually and collectively, recognize the 
need for it. There must felt need, 
commitment, will, which moves each 
member contribute his ideas the 
common pool, there permit them 
undergo criticism, modification, combi- 
nation, and amalgamation. Each must 
have genuine desire stimulate the 
minds others doing his own best 
thinking, and turn stimulated 
revise that thinking those minds 
which has himself aroused. There 
agreement imposed common reason, 
operating with objectively determined 
facts. There genuine need for 
extension this will among committees 
and conventions all sorts. Such will 
group-thinking will rest upon faith 
which, without ignoring the emotional 
and irrational elements human con- 
duct, still believes the existence 
thoughtful elements behavior and 
the capacity the common man re- 
spond the appeal reason. 
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What the function the expert 
and the leader this type thought? 
Frequently the expert will called for 
consultation, person indi- 
rectly through his writing, obtain the 
objectively determined facts upon which 
decision ought based. But one must 
sure that the alleged expert 
genuine expert and not pretender; and 
one must never permit the expert, 
even his facts, dictate the decision. 
For the intelligent solution problems, 
although based upon facts, looks for- 
ward some goal which not yet 
actuality. The choice the goals and 
union church can never safely 
left expert, matter how omnis- 
cient. They must adopted the re- 
flective thinking the group. 

With the respect the leader the 
situation more complex. some 
groups there need for leader, 
or—what the same thing—all mem- 
bers are equally leaders. Such utopia, 
occasionally attained small scale, 
furnishes ideal toward which democ- 
racy should move. But the individual 
differences general intelligence and 
special talents among men, and the com- 
plexities contemporary life prevent 
close approximation. Leadership some 
sort necessary, but reflective thinking 
required about the kind leadership 
desirable democracy. There are dis- 
tinguishable least four varieties 
leadership. The first can defended 
only false utilitarianism; consists 
the control, the method propa- 
ganda, men’s thoughts and actions for 


the purpose bringing private gain. 
clever leader may create spurious at- 
mosphere group conference, while 
actually manipulating the group into 
proposing and accepting policies prede- 
termined him. The second consists 
similar control for the purpose 
promoting public welfare. These two 
purposes are mingled the indi- 
vidual that often difficult separate 
them analysis and correctly evalu- 
ate the motives our statesmen and 
politicians, our agitators and conserva- 
tives, our friends, and ourselves. The 
third type leader, descendent 
Socrates the faith that “virtue 
knowledge,” and confident the magic 
power facts, seeks influence the 
course human affairs the spread 
accurate and disinterested information. 
The dispersion scientific knowledge 
academic and popular forms, polls 
which sample public opinion, organiza- 
tions furnish information the con- 
sumer, are illustrations this type 
leadership. 

The fourth type sets itself the task 
persuading men use the method 
persuasion, convincing men through 
discussion that discussion valuable 
committed advance conclusion, 
goal, truth, with the exception 
that the method group solution 
group problems group thinking, 
which also the method science and 
the method democracy, regarded 
summum bonum for men the 
modern age. educational leader- 
ship, for, like all good teaching, seeks 
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make the teacher unnecessary. 
propagandizes only for the abolition 
propaganda. leadership end all 
leadership the first type and perhaps 
much the second. Not that one who 
accepts this attitude will have further 
convictions which will seek 
persuade others, but that these will 
subordinate his allegiance method. 
philosophy defined, not terms 
final truths, but activity the 
mind and method raising and deal- 
ing with questions, then this method, 
also traceable Socrates, the method 
philosophy. 

The thesis which has been developed 
this essay not new; recent years 
astonishingly large amount ma- 
terial has been published which bears 
upon it. And yet surprising how few 
intelligent and educated people are able 
engage dispassionate conversation 
about problems that tend arouse emo- 
tions, and how few persons positions 
authority this democracy ours 
have confidence public discussion 
knowledge its techniques. Much has 
been written about the desirability 
training the young become leaders, 
even become followers. But there 
too little consideration what types 
leadership and followership ought 
develop, and too little understanding 
the psychology thinking and its 
application the dilemmas democ- 
racy, the techniques class-room 
teaching, the methods scientific re- 
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search, the pacification the indus- 
trial revolution, the conduct the 
law courts, artistic creativeness, and 
international affairs. 

The definition democracy pre- 
sented the beginning this essay has 
served the purpose directing our 
thought fundamental issue po- 
litical philosophy. But definition com- 
pletely describes the thing defined. De- 
mocracy, like life, succession 
problems. But also like life, not 
merely succession problems. For 
democracy, which life organized ac- 
cording pattern not yet completely 
envisioned, contains moments solu- 
tion, insight, enjoyment, appre- 
ciation. And this democratic pattern 
life these appreciations must demo- 
cratically shared; failure this 
limitation upon democracy. Group shar- 
ing aesthetic experiences may 
far greater source happiness than 
group discussion. And yet group discus- 
sion prior issue. For whether 
aesthetic values can shared, and, so, 
what values are most worthy 
shared and how the community can fos- 
ter sharing, are all group problems. 
With culture and art rest upon the 
traditional rights the people freely 
assemble, engage freely discus- 
sion whatsoever problems they wish, 
and, under legal restrictions which they 
themselves may modify, solve these 
problems and press united action. 
This democracy its best. 
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Late Fall the Maple Grove 


Epna 


The Chemist the maple trees 
Made His plan: 

That leaves should come spring, 
Clad Nature’s richest green, 

paragons grace gladden us; 
That they should live the summer through 
Preparing for the Chemist’s use 
The elements growth air 

blend with those 

That they should clothe themselves 
robes glory thrill our hearts 
With their sheer beauty; 

That they should fall 


Reluctantly, the leaves drift down. 

Earth claims them now, enriched what they were 
And what they yet have power give. 

The Chemist looks upon His work; 


knows that good. 
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Differentiated High Schools 


ALEXANDER EFRON 


forerunners the present-day 
secondary school—the 
Latin Grammar School, the Academy, 
and the Classical High School—resem- 
bled from their very inception certain 
contemporary institutions. 
Both here and abroad, such schools 
emphasized formal discipline, intellec- 
tual training, and thorough prepara- 
tion the élite for careers leader- 
ship. However, with the tremendous ex- 
pansion and democratization the mod- 
ern American high school, contrasted 
with the relatively slight (until recent- 
ly) growth postprimary education 
abroad, American and European systems 
secondary education soon began 
display unmistakable divergence 
purpose, design, organization, and char- 
acter instruction. The two systems 
continue differ this very day, their 
differences being often stressed and 
emphasized the literature com- 
parative education which seeks inter- 
pret the educational philosophy each 
nation terms its particular social, 
economic, and political background. 

Recently, however, attention has 
shifted from the study differences 
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nations (Volumes Bureau Publica- 
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1931, 1936, 1939. 
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(still numerous, course, conven- 
tional American and European school 
systems) the consideration more 
less common trends facing experi- 
mentally minded educators both con- 
tinents. The recent series 
the Carnegie Foundation and the Inter- 
national Institute Teachers College, 
Columbia University, have focused at- 
tention certain mutually converging 
trends our own and foreign second- 
ary education, and have thus brought 
the front number problems com- 
mon interest both Europe and Amer- 
this connection, too, the approach 
initiated the First Congress for the 
Study Problems Secondary Educa- 
tion® (Havre, France, 1936) and the 
suggestions offered 
Committees Great Britain Board Ed- 
ucation (Report Secondary Educa- 
have both emphasized points 
view international rather than purely 
French English merit. Among the 
recommendations found these com- 
mittee reports, conference agenda, and 
congress resolutions, the concept 
differentiated secondary 
emerges one unusual importance. 
with this concept that the present 
paper will largely concerned. 

will found the course the 
ensuing discussion that the European 
solution the problem individualiz- 
ing secondary education—namely the 
establishment special differentiated 
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high schools—has already been antici- 
pated, modified form and 
limited scale, some our larger 
metropolitan school systems. Such 
school systems have organized and oper- 
ated separate special high schools 
alongside the traditional comprehen- 
sive neighborhood-type schools. 
will argued, course, that such tra- 
ditionally American institutions 
dustrial and agricultural high schools 
the more recent science, music and 
arts, and technical high schools (estab- 
lished New York City)—owe but 
little their practical design and every- 
day management European influence. 
can shown, however, that, 
cally least, such separate institutions 
may traced recent currents sec- 


that American secondary education 
much wider scope than its European 
counterpart, more democratic design, 
more keenly concerned with the latest 
contributions educational psychology 
and mental hygiene. Traditional Eu- 
rope, must remembered, still 
committed artificially selective 
classical scientific secondary educa- 
tion, designed meet the needs only 
small segment the total adolescent 
population. The French /ycées and the 

The Quality the Educa- 
tional Process the United States and Europe. 
Bulletin 20. The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement Teaching, Boston, 1927. 

Kandel, Comparative Education. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1933. 

Kandel, The Dilemma Democracy. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1934. 

Tildsley, The Mounting Waste the 


American Secondary Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, 1936. 
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ondary education abroad, especially 
France, England and Germany. Wheth- 
this foreign educational theory can 
safely applied our own peculiar 
social, economic, and political setting, 
constitutes, the other hand, en- 
tirely different argument which must 
eventually resolved light the 
best available evidence, controlled ex- 
perimentation, and free democratic dis- 
cussion. Whether this theory 
further extended, modified, perhaps 
completely rejected, need not present 
concern us. important know what 
the theory involves. This paper will limit 
itself the introduction the idea, 
brief discussion its origin, and critical 
estimate its possibilities and practical 
limitations. 


English “public schools,” the main, 
still educate the future while the 
American High School has gradually 
assumed the “people’s col- 
lege.” This distinction continues pre- 
vail spite such recent reforms 
European secondary education the 
reduction tuition fees, the extension 
scholarship grants, and the increased 
admission talented boys and girls 
from all strata society. 

And yet, European education not 
without its excellent points, even though 
statistics enrollments, size build- 
ings, cost equipment, teachers’ sal- 
aries, etc., seem favor the American 
situation. Essentially, European schools 
are free that aimlessness and confu- 
sion purpose which are characteris- 
tic our own organization. Numerous 
studies* have shown that the European 
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secondary school, through its emphasis 
thorough sequential learning, insures 
steady progress toward some well 
recognized, clearly defined, and general- 
accepted goal, while flounder 
sea subject-matter controversies and 
departmental rivalries and cannot agree 
any single unifying aim secondary 
French English schoolboy the act 
reciting writing examination 
paper (as formal and artificial these 
activities may first appear), realize 
that here, least, “Progressivism” has 
not yet diluted education brought 
down standards the level “the 
new fifty per cent.” 

The strong and weak points each 
system have now been fully estab- 
lished and need hardly enumerated 
again. The point remember, however, 
that neither here nor abroad there 
yet evidence thoroughly indtvidual- 
ized educational procedure that fully 
meets the needs large number 
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students diverse interests, aptitudes, 
and abilities. One simply cannot follow 
the proceedings the Conferences 
Examinations without realizing that the 
three-fold problem selection, guid- 
ance, and distribution remains perhaps 
the most crucial single problem con- 
fronting secondary school educators 
both continents. The solution this 
problem thus everywhere seen 
the concern secondary-school systems 
which, despite their inherent acquired 
differences and their relative superiori- 
ties and inferiorities, agree with each 
other that the individual adolescent 
still remains the central point any edu- 
cational reform that may undertaken. 
not surprising, therefore, find 
both American and European educa- 
tional systems converging their frontal 
attack this single all-important ques- 
tion. The “frontier” thought one 
system thus readily becomes the “fron- 
tier” thought another. The problem 
has meaning for our defense program. 


American educators present meet 
the challenge individual differences 
establishing within the framework 
single comprehensive high school 
number different curricula courses 
study. thus have the traditional 
academic, the less rigorous “general,” 
and the more practical commercial, arts 
and homemaking, and other 
courses. Further differentiation estab- 
lished elaborate system con- 
stants and variables, permitting every 


Roy Provisions for Individual 
Differences, Marking, and Promotion. Of- 
fice Education Bulletin 1932, No. 17, Mono- 
graph No. 13. 


possible permutation and combination 
courses offered for graduation. 
take care the wide spread abili- 
ties found any single school, 
about one-fourth American secondary 
schools employ the mechanics ability 
grouping, the Dalton Winnetka 
plans, the Morrison Study Plan, the 
differentiated assignment, supervised 
study, after-school coaching, and other 
Thus, the comprehensive 
secondary school begins admitting 
the start pupils coming from the 
Junior High School the 8th grade 
the Elementary School, and then seeks 
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provide the proper course subject- 
matter gradation which may best suit 
the individual needs and talents the 
pupils. 

This endless differentiation courses, 
within the same school organization, 
often carried extremes. Many differ- 
ent curricula are established, all pre- 
sumably equal value, and each held 
diploma. Within the same curricu- 
lum, presumably the academic, several 
different “kinds” mathematics may 
offered, such mathematics for the 
bright pupil and less rigorous type 
mathematics for the dull non-aca- 
demic pupil. Similarly, one finds regu- 
lar college-entrance chemistry and ap- 
plied chemistry, 
physics and industrial physics, regular 
and remedial-reading classes Eng- 
lish, regular and so-called “culture” 
classes foreign languages, etc. Each 
subject-matter subdivision has its own, 
often poorly defined objectives, and pre- 
sumably (though not 
ries with differentiated form in- 
structional procedure well pro- 
gram differentiated homework assign- 
ments. practice, however, even the 
so-called homogeneous groups sooner 
later develop sufficiently wide spread 
interests and abilities necessitate 
even more extensive classification. The 
“homogeneous” teacher must therefore 
learn adapt his techniques several 
distinct levels pupil ability, which 
what the “heterogeneous” teacher has 
probably had from the very be- 
ginning. Sometimes, course, the gra- 
dations such groupings are made suf- 


ficiently coarse as, for example, when 
chemistry divided into rigorously 
quantitative, theoretical course and 
purely descriptive, industrially-oriented 
course. Even real effort has been 
made here program chemistry pupils 
the basis their interests and 
ties, the question still remains just 
what justification may assigned for 
the teaching applied industrial 
variant chemistry pupil who, 
spite his various subject-matter dis- 
abilities, may still fully entitled 
modicum general and cultural chem- 
istry. 

the teacher’s task has not been 
made easier through the artifice abil- 
ity-grouping, the pupil, too, not al- 
ways the gainer. The non-academic pupil 
(assuredly anomaly academic 
high school) may profit having the 
stigma failure temporarily removed 
from his mediocre achievement; the 
lower standard performance set be- 
fore him cannot, the other hand, im- 
pel him too great self-exertion. The 
gifted pupil may inspired par- 
ticularly stimulating and talented teach- 
who will extend his educational hori- 
zon and challenge him his very 
best work; more often, however, such 
possible advantages are offset practice 
the assignment gifted honor 
ers who fail meet the particular de- 
mands their exceptional students. 
Sometimes, the excessive amount 
homework demanded the able groups 
precipitates trouble because the lim- 
ited time available for home study 
all subjects. 
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his volume “High School and 
Life” (part the Report the Re- 
gents Inquiry), Spaulding® asserts: 


Ability-grouping may reduce the range 
individual differences with which the 
teacher has deal any one class. Numer- 
ous experiments have shown, however, that 
ability-grouping unlikely attended 
much better results than the usual plan 
classifying pupils merely grades, un- 
less differentiated subject matter and meth- 
ods teaching are systematically provided 
for groups high, average, and low ability. 
therefore significant that the New 
York State high schools ability-grouping 
seldom accompanied the provision 
systematically differentiated curricula. 


Again, according 


The weight evidence shows that dull 
pupils gain; the value the practice for 
average and for bright pupils more uncer- 
tain. Apparently pupils the middle section 
gain less than pupils the slow sections, 
while bright pupils profit little. Consider- 
able evidence exists for the conclusion that 
benefits decrease the intelligence pu- 
pils rises. 


Douglass also states:* 


classroom habits and techniques teach- 
ers may better suited segregated 
classes; this may cause teachers see 
homogeneous grouping values which 
reality not exist. 


Spaulding, Francis High School and Life, 
164. McGraw-Hill, New York, 1938. 

Aubrey Modern Secondary Ed- 
ucation, 650. Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1938. 

651. 

and Materials for Teaching Biological Sciences, 
McGraw-Hill, New York, 1938. 

Smith, Currien. “Implications Indi- 
vidual Differences.” The Bulletin the De- 
partment Secondary School Principals, Na- 
tional Education Association, Vol. 23, Feb. 1939, 
80, pp. 9-17. 
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Writing biologists and science-edu- 
cation specialists, Miller and 
claim: 


one the most valid criticisms against 
our standardized education has been the 
lack attention devoted the superior 
student. But when special attention has been 
given such group has usually taken 
the form crowding more the same 
mental pabulum down 
throats relatively shorter interval 
time. the kind effort required the 
student not different, the same educa- 
tional ideals are maintained, considera- 
tion for individual growth recognized and 
the selected group does merely the same 
routine class procedure less time more 
the same time, then the effort put 
forth their behalf wasted. 


Finally, critical article indi- 
vidual differences, comments 
follows present practices ability 


grouping: 


have tried conform the dic- 
tates the universal law differences 
setting unique and highly individual- 
ized program instruction for each pupil 
with view promoting each one’s pecul- 
iar interests and abilities, thus widening the 
differences, while, the same time, holding 
the philosophy that the main purpose 
the school promote social efficiency and 
which require the possession 
common controls conduct. 

the plans designed provide for in- 
dividual differences have almost universally 
encouraged further specialization while 
have rapidly been swinging the view that 
the fundamental purpose the secondary 
school general education. 


any wonder that our secondary 
education planless and, the words 
Dr. Learned, mere “rope sand”? 
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light the above, what revision 
shall make our concept sec- 
ondary education? The writer would 
like propose that, having experi- 
mented sporadically and fruitlessly with 
the differentiation curricula and in- 
struction within the framework the 
same school organization, now give 
some consideration the possibility 
differentiating school organizations in- 
stead. Thus, pupil graduating from 
Junior High School the 8th grade 
Elementary School, where has 
followed program exploration, 
guidance, and general orientation, may 
now have open him three distinct 
types schools, all them unmis- 
takable secondary character and each 
devoted the task providing its 
boys and girls with most suitable and 
appropriate form postprimary educa- 
tion. This system parallel and mu- 
tually equivalent schools would include 
(1) the cosmopolitan comprehensive 
high school school general orienta- 
tion), (2) the differentiated special 
high school school special orienta- 
tion, dedicated the cultivation 
special academic interests, aptitudes, and 
abilities), and (3) the vocational high 
school school for the development 
basic and special vocational skills). Each 
these distinct school types would 
serve the needs its own, fairly homo- 
geneous group students, staffed 
specially trained teachers, and, 
throughout its existence, continue 
stress particular educational philoso- 
phy and emphasize particular educa- 
tional point view. Unlike traditional 


Europe, where separate institutions such 
the French lycée, higher primary 
school, and technical school the Eng- 
lish grammar school, junior technical 
school, and the modern senior school 
still tend serve the needs economi- 
cally distinct groups, our own version 
the separate-school idea would, both 
theory and practice, prove both flexible 
and democratic, completely unaffected 
local prejudices, class conflicts, and 
the like. The establishment such 
separate institutions, each small enough 
care adequately for its own carefully 
selected and well-oriented 
would, once for all, rid the present 
confusion purpose, weakness fun- 
damental outlook, and wasteful 
cation effort. Instead endlessly 
differentiating courses, curricula, and 
subjects, with the inevitable lowering 
standards and resulting dilution 
our secondary education, would 
differentiate our schools. The proposal, 
while merely suggested educational 
trends abroad, would, adopted here, 
take meaning completely different 
from that usually imparted 
Europe. would call for the organiza- 
tion sharply differentiated secondary 
schools based different outlooks, po- 
tentialities, and orientations our adoles- 
cent population. And, fundamentally, 
would still rest our basic American 
beliefs the local support our 
schools, free tuition, and the right 
admission democratically granted all 
who are able profit the particular 
form secondary education ques- 
tion. 


The first link this chain second- 
ary schools would the comprehensive 
neighborhood high school. This 
school would, however, require consider- 
effectively school general, un- 
specialized orientation. With the trans- 
fer special academic and vocational 
high schools those students who 
manifest special intellectual orientations 
vocational aptitudes, the resulting, 
materially homogeneous population 
the general high school could well de- 
vote itself exploration the com- 
mon cultural elements American life 
its single all-inclusive objective. 
school this character, once freed 
the conflicting aspirations the tradi- 
tional academic, commercial, and indus- 
trial groups, some very definite aims 
can formulated and actually brought 
realization. With subject-matter rival- 
ries once eliminated placed under con- 
trol, the general high school free 
address itself its unique task pro- 
viding rich cultural training for its 
millions unspecialized and yet un- 
oriented adolescents. This very ob- 
viously cannot accomplish present be- 
cause its preoccupation wth diversified 
groupings, courses study, instruction- 
procedures, and the like. 

Integration must the very heart 
any proposed reorganization the gen- 
eral high school. English, history, sci- 
ence, languages, arts and crafts, home- 
making and some form generalized 
shop work and commercial education, 
will constitute important parts the 
curriculum, but will longer pre- 
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sented separate disciplines, each one 
claiming its own three- four-year 
sequence the expense some other, 
allegedly less desirable “specialty.” One 
might actually start abolishing all 
sequences and insisting that every sub- 
ject justify itself the sole basis the 
contribution can make the total pro- 
gram general Thus, the 
study English may profitably freed 
those endless analyses 
line dissections classical works which, 
they mean anything all, mean much 
more graduate students majoring 
English research workers investigat- 
ing the field historical literature. In- 
stead, reading for pleasure and op- 
portunity for practicing simple creative 
writing and effective oral expression 
would prove far more 
struments general culture and would 
thoroughly enjoyed the countless 
thousands whom poetry has become 
exercise scholastic interpretation 
and book report sure way learn- 
ing hate good book. Needless 
say, English and what now formally 
regarded Speech should thorough- 
fused into one native-language-culture 
instead being administered and taught 
segregated departmental basis. 
Natural sciences, too, will play 
important part the curriculum the 
reorganized general high 
Emphasis would placed the his- 
torical development scientific thought, 
the study the incongruities and 
inadequacies obsolete scientific 


theories and the limitations new 
theories, the possibilities the scien- 
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purely intellectual and technical instru- 
ment. industrial society such 
ours the contributions science tech- 
nology will not omitted. Rather, 
they will amplified 
preted reveal the cultural as- 
pects such national industries iron 
and steel, ferrous and non-ferrous al- 
loys, glass, cellulose, plastics, rayon, 
etc. Perhaps physics and chemistry may 
here give their traditional lines 
demarcation and join hands co- 
operative study as, for example, the 
consideration the optics mirrors, 
lenses, and prisms which might well 
accompanied exploration the 
chemical constituents glass, the 
investigation the magnetic properties 
iron which might enriched the 
study the blast furnace and the open- 
hearth process. The typical pitfall 
guarded against the general high 
school will the usual temptation 
create, for example, special chemistry 
for the “non-book-minded” de- 
voted the cultivation purely voca- 
tional skills which will contribute little 
general cultural value when presented 
the student’s exposure chem- 
istry. rather the broad cultural as- 
pects physics, chemistry, and biology 
that should mastered first, with any 
technical purely vocational applica- 
tions either deferred until later date 
transferred the curriculum the 
appropriate type secondary school. 
Just the various sciences can 


perimental High School Practices. Bureau 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1936. 
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joined effectively into single program 
natural science-culture, can lan- 
guages and mathematics produce their 
own groupings and amalgamations. 
movement has already developed for 
the fusion the traditional branches 
mathematics into what called General 
Mathematics. Its technique has not yet 
been fully worked out but promises 
give the non-specialized and non-special- 
izing mathematics student 
standing the common language al- 
gebra, geometry, and trigonometry, 
well keen appreciation the 
played mathematics everyday life. 
Perhaps the best evidence the feasi- 
bility both General Science and Gen- 
eral Mathematics can found the 
widespread utilization such integra- 
tion patterns college survey courses. 

Integration subjects here being 
proposed not educational fetish 
but attempt reverse the usual 
centrifugal effect diversified, unre- 
lated, piecemeal curriculum through the 
introduction opposing, centripetal, 
binding tendency. not sufficient 
merely weld together the various 
branches science, mathematics, lan- 
guages, shopwork, and the arts. They 
must joined into one complete pro- 
gram liberal education designed 
provide signpost and orientation 
this world cross purposes and confu- 
sion. Much what being proposed 
has been attempted, higher level, 
course, Chicago University where 
the hitherto disconnected and compart- 
mentalized subjects have been fused 
into few broad areas human 
edge. his “Appraisal Experimen- 
tal High School Wright- 
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stone advocates similar approach 
the high school curriculum, suggesting 
number possible methods for fusing 
and integrating the various subjects con- 
stituting the curriculum. Regardless 
the method adopted, the important 
point keep mind that the general 
high school cannot afford continue 
frittering away its energy conglom- 
eration courses and endless variety 
“specialties.” must ad- 
dress itself directly the task con- 
tinuing and extending the program 


The special differentiated school 
presents entirely different picture. 
tion “bias,” dedicated the task 
providing well rounded program 
general education, yet one with defi- 
nite intellectual tendency “twist.” 
Admission this type school should 
based variety aptitude and 
prognosis tests, interest inventories, ele- 
mentary school cumulative records, per- 
formance certain achievement and 
intelligence tests, etc. The alone 
should not the determining factor: 
special school for the generally bright 
democratic society such ours, being 
better suited the highly stratified 
social order Europe. multiple cor- 
relation all the admission factors 
listed above (with aptitude and interest- 
inventory tests predominating) might 
readily worked out after some statisti- 
cal investigation. The final test should 
the ability profit special, dif- 
ferentiated curriculum emphasizing 
definite direction orientation. 


exploration begun the junior high 
school and thus seek achieve, for its 
non-specialized students, higher meas- 
ure general culture and greater 
degree ultimate orientation. Subject- 
matter categories, departmental bound- 
ary lines, special objectives, and special 
points view—simply have place 
the lives boys and girls most whom 
will not college and for whom 
secondary-school education will ne- 
cessity terminal character. The 
pressing need fitness earn living. 


What the guiding principle 
school this character? Obviously, 
general education cannot here ig- 
The same English, natural and 
social sciences, languages, mathematics, 
arts and crafts, etc., must taught, but 
they must now presented from 
slightly different point view: their 
justification must sought their sup- 
port the dominant keynote the 
school, well their contribution 
general culture. Thus, science-biased 
science-oriented school, every subject 
included the science core curriculum 
must make its contribution the devel- 
opment the scientific orientation 
the student. History the science high 
school will remain broadly cultural 
character, though seeking interpret 
and make clear the flux scientific 
thought through the ages. will aid 
the student understanding the scho- 
the neo-Aristotelians, the 
empiricism Galileo, the mysticism 
Eddington, and the scientific humanism 
Hogben. History will contribute 
the appreciation the the In- 
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dustrial Revolution with its far reaching 
social, political, and economic effects. 
The study economics, too, will il- 
luminate the steadily increasing com- 
plexities modern industrial society 
and demonstrate the difficulty apply- 
ing rigorous scientific analysis hu- 
man situations having large number 
variables. The content mathematics 
science high school would obviously 
closely related science: examples 
algebra, geometry, and trigonometry 
would abound illustrations chosen 
from the field physics and chemistry. 
Shop work, which, the general high 
school, would revolve around the idea 
general exploratory shop (the 
dustrial arts approach), would this 
case seek develop certain mechanical 
skills which later will prove useful 
the science research room laboratory 
(the mechanic arts emphasis). Likewise, 
arts and language studies would 
closely linked with science, the first con- 
tributing the graphic portrayal ap- 
paratus and machinery, the second 
acquaintance with foreign scientific jour- 
nals, texts, and catalogues. 

science itself, definite sequence 
and core-curriculum required and 
elective offerings would established, 
contrary the procedure the general 
high school where single subject 
would allowed dominate the edu- 
cational scene. addition elementary 
physics, chemistry, and biology, courses 
advanced theoretical physics, radio, 
electronics, applied electricity, applied 
mechanics, qualitative, quantitative, and 


High School Musics and Art has re- 
cently been established New York City. 


organic chemistry, and advanced work 
biology would offered. The future 
engineers and technicians would 
urged complete full science pro- 
gram possible, achieving measure 
specialization some one science well 
broad acquaintance with the rest 
the sciences. Extensive extra-curricular 
work would serve enrich the conven- 
tional classroom offerings the case 
the general high school. But here 
again, the emphasis would science 
and science utilization. 

conceivable that among such 
special secondary schools there might 
one devoted music arts and 
Here again, foundation general ed- 
ucation would carefully laid, with 
superstructure special courses music 
and arts requiring for their grasp the 
possession unmistakable artistic inter- 
ests and aptitudes. The entire school 
program would integrated around art 
the core-curriculum, stressing the cre- 
ation, utilization, and appreciation art. 
The sciences would here contribute 
the understanding the physical basis 
sight, color, sensations tone, etc. 
The associated history offerings would 
review man’s attempts express him- 
self through the ages. The study 
guages would take aesthetic 
well purely utilitarian aspect. Shop 
work would enable students acquire 
greater technical proficiency painting, 
sculpturing, clay modeling, printing, 
etching, photography, etc. Once more, 
high measure liberal education would 
provided, but would educa- 
tion with definite “bias” direction. 

accomplish this ambitious program 
combining general and specialized 
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education, the differentiated high school 
would probably have extended 
additional two years, thereby provid- 
ing full six-year secondary-school 
course. Graduates this extended 
course, say, science, would able 
enter directly upon careers techni- 
cians, laboratory assistants, junior engi- 
neers, foremen, draftsmen, minor of- 
fice executives. These pre-professional 
fields offer present some very attrac- 
tive possibilities, especially when trans- 
lated into federal, state, municipal 
civil service. The completion ex- 
tended program specially directed 
general education should enable the 
graduate turn some very definite 
immediate occupation or, transfer 
college, continue with full-time ad- 
vanced professional liberal-education 
program. 

Undoubtedly there will mistakes 
admission possibly even failure 
the part those who were first 
deemed best fitted profit the pro- 
gram the differentiated school. the 
proposed system prove capable 
flexibility and self-correction, provision 
must established for ready horizon- 
tal transfer from one form secondary 
education another. With aptitudes 
and interests constituting the chief 
basis selection, conceivable that 
certain definite talents may discovered 
those who have been provisionally as- 
signed the general high school and, 
conversely, loss previously ascer- 
tained aptitudes may reported for 
some students the differentiated 


Testing. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1937. 


school. Unless free horizontal transfer 
between such schools established (with 
provisions for making any work 
possibly lost because such transfer), 
too rigid classification will result and 
too many errors appear. program 
continuous aptitude and ability test- 
ing and most liberally conceived policy 
individual guidance, are both neces- 
sary for efficient functioning the 
proposed plan. 

Other objections, too, will occur the 
critical reader, many them seri- 
ous nature. Unless number such 
special schools established, difficulties 
travel are bound arise. These may 
may not seem insuperable when con- 
sidered light the more definite, 
specific, and efficient training that can 
given under the plan. 
tan school system could well consider 
embarking the program providing 
numerous, readily accessible 
schools, complementing, but 
means superseding, its already estab- 
lished (but reorganized) system gen- 
eral and unspecialized high schools. The 
question may well raised wheth- 
the individual states are ready sup- 
port program involving the public 
differentiated secondary education. 
Probably serious pedagogic objection 
might offered the use aptitude 
and prognosis tests which, spite 
large volume research now prog- 
ress, are still their infancy com- 
pared with the more solidly established 
tests. The wealth the present 
aptitude-testing offers, how- 
ever, considerable hope those who see 
these new instruments personality 
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measurement better all-inclusive gauge 
pupils’ abilities and capacities for self- 
adjustment. Perhaps, for the moment, 
safer basis for the selection and distribu- 


November 


tion students would combination 
the aptitude tests with the study 
the pupil’s elementary junior high 
school record. 


Vil 


The third, especially vital form 
secondary education will provided 
vocational high schools. These schools 
will likewise fully secondary char- 
acter, devoted the task providing 
sound base general education 
followed some form vocational 
specialization. Admission the voca- 
tional high school should based the 
best the available vocational-aptitude 
tests such the Minnesota Mechanical 
Assembly Test, the Stenquist Mechani- 
cal Aptitude Tests, the O’Rourke’s 
Mechanical Aptitude Tests. Strong’s 
Vocational Interest Blank can used 
the pupil’s range interests and voca- 
tional inclinations. Previous school rec- 
ords and few critical achievement tests 
can effectively supplement the aptitude 
investigation. Once more, the I.Q. need 
not the dominant factor, although 
poor showing such test itself 
need not and should not serve 
argument for vocational rather than 
general education. must guard 
against the error, often committed 
the past, consigning the vocational 
schools academic misfits whose low 
I.Q. apparently, yet quite erroneously, 
held out some magic hope success 
some trade industry. This point 
view gradually growing obsolete and 
the vocational high school today 


dumping ground for the low-ability 
pupil. 

The vocational high school student 
should avoid too early specialization. 
must given sound training 
the fundamental academic subjects 
which certain vocational industrial 
“bias” should imparted. Thus, science 
work such schools should rich 
and meaningful that carried 
other secondary schools, but the empha- 
sis would now placed the contri- 
bution science industry general 
and the pupil’s chosen vocation 
particular. Shop work, arts and crafts, 
and similar studies will closely identi- 
fied and associated with vocational ends, 
yet, themselves, they would offer 
liberal education that provided 
similar subjects the general 
specialized academic schools. History 
teaching might well related the 
history vocations; economics—to the 
consideration the relations capital 
and labor, the study national econ- 
omy, and the investigation occupa- 
tional opportunities. Even the study 
the traditional hygiene can made 
more meaningful the inclusion 
material occupational hazards, indus- 
trial safety, and other factors impor- 
tance the future worker. The entire 
program is, course, integrated 


around the central vocational theme 
the “job.” 
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the case the differentiated 
academic high school, the length the 
vocational high school course should 
extended order that the pupil may 
given opportunity secure (1) 
sound general education, (2) broad 
vocational training, and (3) specialized 
vocational training. This will enable him 
make adjustments sudden changes 
vocational opportunities and make 
for that flexibility outlook which 
becoming increasingly important. 
The additional two years should de- 
voted advanced theoretical and prac- 
tical courses similar content the 
trade-extension courses given evening 
trade schools and other centers. 
course, this attempted the day 
vocational school, some plan will have 


formulated for combining formal 
study with the actual practice some 
trade technical occupation. 

This, brief, the proposal for 
differentiated education 
which, best, only dimly echoed 
European experience and which, when 
translated into American terms, seen 
depart radically from the traditional 
continental system “schools for the 
classes and schools for the masses.” In- 
stead, the reorganization envisages per- 
fectly democratic and equitable selection 
pupils the sole basis aptitude and 
general fitness, and categorically rejects 
any classification based social and eco- 
nomic levels and other extraneous con- 
siderations. Differentiated high schools 
must offer comprehensive education. 


Professing believe that leadership all lines should assumed 
those best endowed assume it, American secondary education has not 
developed effective means selecting and training potential 
professing the doctrine that individual differences capacities, 
ests, and probable future vocational destinations make differentiated 
curriculums necessary, college-preparatory courses and college entrance 
requirements have been allowed assume dominant influence the 
program studies. not one considers the purpose assigned 
the secondary schools Europe suitable this country, will 
probably admit that the definiteness with which the aims secondary 
education have been defined abroad has had much with its effective- 
Modern Secondary Education, 1938. 
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True Religion 


Lawson 


teacher with genuine interest and 

True love for his work will make 
Religion well profession; for 

good act wrong one, the 

Thing does may copied one 

the pupils whose guide is. His own 
Heart their first primer, 

And his actions become textbook for them. 
The thing says lightly, they may take 
Heart without his knowing. Surely man 
Has higher privilege; and even Caesar had 
power transcendent this, whose only 
Creed must the measure its service. 


Real 


Lawson 


The only hope that have escaping 

Actual failure men emerging from the 

Darkness our cave-dwelling ancestors. 

that reject the prejudices 

Which our forebears cherished. 

Man civilized only when 

Carries light; for cannot distinguish, 

darkness, his own form from that 

His Neanderthalian progenitor. Man’s 

Own social destiny may yet rest with his 

Heart and its feelings universal humanity. 
The thoughts used here are taken part from 

article Bryllion Fagin the Forum for 


March, 1940, entitled “Anti-Semitism and Civilization,” 
and are used here with the permission the author. 


Chesterton said early the 
process writing his 
phy might even earlier and just 
aptly applied this present study: 


This work cannot, some points, avoid 
being theoretical; but need not add insult 

the event that the assayer failed 
either theoretical educational, the 
university professors would take arms 


against sea nonsense and accuse her 


heresy the craft thesis-writing. 
But any case the immortal gods will 
grit their divine teeth the graveness 
with which humor being treated. 
the safest procedure seems com- 
promise (it will unfair one) be- 
tween the pedants universities, the 
gods wit and humor, and the Ches- 
tertonian spirit the comic. 

Thus, sympathy with the attitude 
the pedants, there purpose 
writing and problem solved, even 
somewhat critical analysis and evaluation 
the various types humor, wit, and 
satire found the many works 
Chesterton, and discover from such 
investigation these allied types the 
comic, and from Chesterton’s own state- 
ments concerning different phases the 
comic: 


The theories which Chesterton holds 


*G. Chesterton, Autobiography. (London: 
Hutchinson and Company, 1936), 58. 


When Chesterton Laughs 


* * 


concerning the comic arts: definitions 
the comic and reasons for laughter 
suggested him. 

The various techniques the art 
which Chesterton actually employs, 
and the varieties laughter which 
provokes these techniques. 

How Chesterton’s own methods 
creating comic atmosphere illustrate 
his theories. 

How his theories techniques 
compare with those other humor- 
ists and authorities humor and the 
comic. 

The place occupied Chesterton 
the realm humor; the value and 
permanence his writings. 

Some high points the philosophy 
which Chesterton embraces, 
gleaned incidentally from the present 
investigation his comic spirit. 

will prevent the study from becoming 
either too theoretical educational, and 
over all the spirit Chesterton will 
most definitely reign supreme, only 
because the necessity quoting him 
infinitely demonstrating his theories 
and techniques the comic. 

During the short span his life, 
Chesterton wrote what called collec- 
tively “cartload books.” (What 
said the books Wells was 
even worse.) wrote almost wholly 
upon impulse, just talked (of 
which there doubt), sang (if 
sang), walked (if had walked), 
and his products must therefore neces- 
sarily vary excellence and value. But 


il 

tp 
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the critical reader has whole library 
from which choose, and will find up- 
investigation that even those books 
his which are not masterpieces will 
scarcely ever found wanting either 
good sense nonsense. This, course, 
applies all collections great humor. 
While great writer uniformly in- 
spired, neither throughout lacking 
product above the average. 

How difficult segregate these 
two major oxymoronic qualities his 
writings will demonstrated 
small measure throughout the entire 
course this study. Caroline Wells 
her Outline Humor called Chester- 
ton “England’s great humorist to- 
day” (1923). This categorization alone 
makes him worthy the most pro- 
found dissertations. For never have 
the critics and investigators been more 
serious than their studies humor. 
Chesterton himself, however, main- 
tained that never his life said 
thing because thought was funny 
(though admitted that might have 
thought funny because said it). 
And accepted doctrine that his 
primary purpose writing was that 
propagandist, not that mere mirth- 
provoker. Still, the term “propaganda” 
itself implies the quality satire and 
thus allies Chesterton with the great 
family comic writers, without further 
consideration the diversity his 
comic tricks and techniques and types 
comic writing. 

That Chesterton was chosen write 
the essay humor that appears the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (Volume II, 


*Emile Cammaerts, The Laughing Prophet. 
(London: Methuen and Company, 1937), 146. 
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pp. 883-885) is, course, not insignifi- 
cant. That treats the subject earn- 
est consistent with two statements 
made the preceding paragraph: the 
one, that critics are never more earn- 
est than their studies humor; the 
other, that Chesterton considered his 
mission life serious one. 

is, therefore, not uncomplimentary 
even Chesterton studied with 
reference his comic spirit primary 
and lasting virtue; the other hand, 
highly desirable and the greatest 
importance that put his place, 
speak, one the wise fools 
English literature. With the possible 
exception anthology Chester- 
ton’s humor (Chesterton: Library 
Humor, edited Lucas and 
others, Methuen, 1938), there appears 
have been study previous this 
which his comic art alone has been 
treated. Although has been desig- 
nated The Laughing Prophet 
book bearing this title, written the 
Frenchman, Emile Cammaerts, the 
prophetic, philosophic (rather than the 
comic) element emphasized 
the predominating characteristic. And so, 
perhaps, should be. But there 
law against studying lesser quality, 
was through his comic art alone that 
was able achieve his ends and attract 
many readers and wide audience 
for his theories and ideas life and 
living. 

And was Cammaerts himself who 
expressed hope that “some patient 
scholar will able one day tell 
how many times the author makes the 
cow jump over the moon.” But 
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would, alas, require more than patience 
effect accurate calculation. For the 
subjectivity the comic renders even 
more difficult analyze than define, 
and never yet have the critics arrived 
satisfactory, all-inclusive definition. 
The scholar gifted with acute sense 
humor might see comedy even the 
high-priest, while the dullard (who, un- 
like us, would more likely mak- 
ing such study) might have stretch 
his inelastic imagination see laughter 
even the circus-clown. The humor- 
conscious individual would likely 
find Chesterton chasing the cow over the 
moon even more often than the brevity 
his life permitted—for Chesterton 
was notoriously slow mover—while the 
prosy plodder would search diligently 
through the author’s cartload books 
for the words “cow” and “moon” 
making his literal count. 

the light these very telling in- 
sinuations, not the intention the 
present investigator attempt any such 
futile tallying. For, stated above, the 
purpose this study (aside from the 
new hat) seriously estimate the 
essence and value the comic writings 
“the laughing philosopher,” and his 
permanent contribution the realm 
the comic arts. And making serious 
study any kind well (or encour- 
aging, least) bear mind Chester- 
ton’s own statement that: 


one cannot express the real value 


*G. Chesterton, Appreciations and Criti- 
cisms the Works Charles Dickens. (New 
York: Dutton and Company, 1911), 


anything without being irrelevant. 
take thing frivolously can take sep- 
arately, but the moment take thing 
seriously, were only old umbrella, 
obvious that the umbrella opens above 
into the immensity the whole 

Thus, thoroughly serious study 
his comic art, procedure neither 
too analytical nor logical, Chesterton’s 
philosophical umbrella may unfold not 
only reveal his readers the moon- 
struck, cow-somersaulting topsy-turvy- 
dom his fantastic art, but also point 
out endless wheel universal comic 
spokes that make the celestial sphere 
his resourceful nature. 

Chestertonian language, the word 
“hobby” best describes the approach 
which the investigator dared employ 
carrying out this project. hobby, said 
the humorist, “is not merely exercising 
exercising the rest the mind; now 
almost neglected Thus, the 
time adequate number humorists 
and critics had been dissected, their 
theories and techniques the comic 
after all the available humor- 
ous writings Mr. Chesterton had been 
read and the recognized humorous pas- 
sages therein classified according ac- 
knowledged techniques; the time the 
main theories and techniques the 
humorist under discussion 
analyzed and synthesized—his favorite 
devices, and wherein excelled, failed 
deviated from other humorists and 
critics—there was little the mind left 
untouched untried. The professors 
were pacified, doubt, but the gods 
displeased. Usually easier placate 
the gods than the professors. 
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Although laughter springs from 
many sources and appears many varie- 
ties, thus rendering all theories, formu- 
las, and definitions inadequate, there are 
certain aspects the comic which may 
said characterize (at least part) 
all types laughter, whatever their 
enigmatical chemistry. That laughter 
entirely subjective experience has 
been designated preceding para- 
graph. From the very subjectivity its 
nature follows that laughter strictly 
human phenomenon; which say, 
Hazlitt has aptly stated it, that 
man the only animal that laughs. 
Some animals, especially domestic pets, 
are obviously appreciative fun, but 
what sometimes assumed humor 
The Laughing Hyena and the Laugh- 
ing Jackass are called only because 
their cries are similar the sound 
human laughter, not because these ani- 
mals exhibit tendency toward mirth. 
Hazlitt’s argument that man the only 
animal capable laughter founded 
upon the declaration that other ani- 
mal can see the difference between what 
things are and what they ought be. 
Bergson goes even farther and says that 
man not merely the only animal that 
laughs, but the only animal that 
laughed at; that any other animal 


*Caroline Wells, Outline Humor. (New 
York: Putnam’s Sons, 1923), 18. 

Eastman, Enjoyment Laughter. 
(New York: Simon and Schuster, 1936), 17. 

Chesterton, “The Secret Society 
Mankind,” Fancies versus Fads, quoted from 
The Man Who Was Chesterton, (New York: 
Dodd, Mead, and Company, 1937), 792. 

Chesterton, pp. 795-96. 
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object invites laughter, simply be- 
cause the comic subject imitative 
reminiscent 

Max Eastman has even more 
man conception this aspect the 
comic, for his very definition involves 
this human quality called laughter: 


Man has been defined the laughing 
animal, but that not strictly accurate. 
Dogs laugh, but they laugh with their 
tails. What puts man higher stage 
evolution that has got his laugh 
the right end.’ 


This aspect laughter repeated 
endlessly the writings Chesterton, 
both his theories and his comic 
techniques. “Nothing,” says the humor- 
ist, “can funnier than having two 
legs; and all men can join equally 
the Again, the same essay, 
explains his theory more fully: 


almost everything which has shape 
humorous; but not true that everything 
which has shape has sense humour. 
The whale may laughable, but not 
the whale who laughs; the image indeed 
may most alarming there are 
confined human jests, but confined 
human jesters. may come upon 
him (Mr. George Moore) some quiet 
dell rolling about uproarious mirth the 
sight violet. But shall not find the 
violet state uproarious mirth Mr. 
Moore. may laugh the worm; but 
the worm will not turn and laugh him. 
For that comfort must come his fellow 
sinners. shall always ready oblige. 

The truth involved here has had many 
names; that man the image God; that 


The human habitude laughter 


carried somewhat greater extrava- 
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gance the essay “Spiritualism,” 
found the same collection: 


Why funny that man should sit 
down suddenly the street? one 
sees anything funny tree falling 
treated with some gravity. The fall roofs 
and high buildings taken seriously. 
only when man tumbles down that 
matter; the Fall Only man 
can absurd; for only man can un- 


Closely allied with the human aspect 
laughter its social nature. That 
laughter social phenomenon can 
seen glimpse its very origin. 
Mirth was one the latest achieve- 
ments humanity. the earliest dawn 
human life, mere existence—the will 
live—was the only concern man. 
sense hunger and safety, then 
warfare and tribal rights, had 
satisfied, that there was neither time 
nor need for humor. Caroline Wells 
adds facetiously that “among the 
est fossilized remains, funny bone has 
been sense sorrow, when 
death came, arrived first, and man wept 
long before learned how laugh. 
“Gregariousness and leisure,” writes 
Miss Wells, “were necessary before 
mirth could But soon 
man began evolve religion and 


Chesterton, All Things Considered. 
(New York: Lane and Company, 1910), pp. 
203-04. 

Wells, of. 19. 

Loc, cit. 

Loc. cit. 

Man Who Was Chesterton, 792. 

184. 

Chesterton, The Napoleon Notting 
Hill. (New York: John Lane Company, 1904), 
Pp. 


establish bond between himself and 
his fellow men, mimicry, dance, mirth, 
and laughter were born—of his sacred 
rituals and 

the essay “The Secret Society 
Mankind,” Chesterton intimates this 
social aspect laughter when states 
that the “norm meeting-place man- 
kind can found the two extremes 
the comic and the Again, 
brief discussion concerning interna- 
tional relations, the book What 
Saw America, the author states: 


there far too little laughter and far 
too much sneering. But believe that there 
better way which largely consists 
laughter; form friendship between na- 
tions which actually founded differ- 


And The Napoleon Notting Hill, 
using Auberon Quin his mouth-piece, 
Chesterton suggests the social aspect 
laughter the words: 


Laughter and love are everywhere. The 
cathedrals, built the ages that loved God, 
are full blasphemous grotesques. The 
mother laughs continually the child, the 
lover laughs continually the lover, the 
wife the husband, the friend the 


The close relationship between the 
laughter and tears human beings, 
the intermingling the two experi- 
indication the almost inextricable 
connection between joy 
Byron said that laughed things 
keep from weeping. Abraham Lin- 
coln explained that laughed because 
must not cry. Charlie Chaplin called 
humor “playful pain”—but view 
the present investigation perhaps 
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heresy quote him. Don Herold 
says that 

Humorist man who feels bad but 
feels good about it. The nearer humor 
pain, the longer apt 

Still, though laughter and tears are 
closely allied, there limit their 
connection. And when emotion becomes 
profound touches the heart too 
deeply, Aills laughter. the words 
George MacManus, 

People laugh when they see somebody 
fall down. That’s the typical laugh. But 
doesn’t get up, they stop 
And within the experience every- 
one that unless one the mood for 
being fun, anything savoring the 
comic falls flat. Jokes are most unwel- 
come when one “feeling very seri- 
ous.””?® 

Thus shown that laughter, which 
nomenon, that social phenomenon, 
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and that profound emotion death 
the comic response. 

Hence, also, the reason why laughter 
difficult reaction analyze. For 
not only must the investigator possess 
acute sense humor—an alertness 
recognizing common tricks and 
perceiving new devices employed 
the humorist under investigation—but 
must ever the properly recep- 
tive mood for favorable and fair re- 
sponse. was, course, impossible 
for the investigator carrying out the 
present study measure such 
qualifications. However, attempt was 
made analyze and classify the comic 
tricks they came along, regardless 
the type humor conveyed, and 
without considering whether not 
there would devices exemplify 
every recognized category, whether 
they should fit any previous classification 
all. 


The earliest recorded attempt de- 
fine the laughable perhaps that 
Aristotle, who voiced two theories upon 
which still hang all the laws and the 
law-givers the comic Accord- 
ing the first these two command- 
ments, the truly ludicrous lies 
sudden disappointment expectation 
producing emotional shock, defect, 
ugliness “which neither painful nor 
destructive.” This theory, involving the 


Eastman, cit., 335. 

18. 

Wells, of. cit., pp. 7-10. 


element the incongruous, came later 
called the Disappointment Theory, 
the doctrine Frustrated Expecta- 
second 
which derived from rather indef- 
inite statement made Plato, suggests 
that laughter born enjoyment 
other people’s misfortunes. Thus sud- 
den glory—a feeling self-gratifica- 
tion superiority—is the happy ex- 
perience the one who has succeeded 
escaping the misfortune. This explana- 
tion known the Derision Theory, 
and expressed Aristotle, came 
near coinciding with his original 
Disappointment Theory that 
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tempted combine the How- 
ever, with the help later theorists, 
has been possible separate and 
maintain the line 
tween the two classifications. 

sympathy with the Derision 
Theory, Thomas Hobbes declared that 
laughter form self-glorification, 
“sudden arising from sudden con- 
ception some eminency ourselves 
comparison with the infirmities 
others, with our own 

George Meredith modified the harsh- 
ness the Derision Theory describ- 
ing mild and harmless form 
social rebuke, while Bergson intensified 
its harshness with his declaration 
laughter anti-social criticism directed 
especially against mechanism. Both 
Meredith and Bergson fail give full 
value sympathetic laughter and omit 
entirely the laughter thus 
helping maintain the division be- 
tween the two Aristotelian theories. For 
these elements are related the theory 
Frustrated Expectation. 

agreement with this theory are 
the many exponents the idea that 
laughter born the necessity 
relief, escape, the realization 
futility. Immanuel Kant was perhaps 
the first give due recognition the 
Disappointment Theory his declara- 

Flaccus, The Spirit and Substance 
Art, Revised and Enlarged Edition. (New York: 
Crafts and Company, 1931), 297. 

Wells, cit., 13. 

Erskine, Adam and Eve. (Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1927), 221. 

Eastman, cit., 332. 

[bid., 

343- 
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tion that “Laughter the affection aris- 
ing from the sudden transformation 
strained expectation into 
Emerson first called this doctrine the 
theory Frustrated Expectation. Thus 
arises the implication voiced many 
other critics and philosophers, that 
laughter born futility. 

“Life’s tragedy,” says Adam 
Erskine’s version the Adam and Eve 
story. “That’s why 

“Humor based defeat,” says 
Donald Ogden Stewart, whom East- 
man quotes The Enjoyment 

According Heywood Broun, 
“the coward’s livery, and there great 
wisdom the popular challenge, ‘Laugh 
that 


For generally laugh the things 
are afraid fight Humor grit the 
evolutionary process. “Does matter?” 
the underlying mood almost every ex- 
pression humor. And, course, does 


Herein also implied the doctrine 
laughter escape relief, which 
plainly overlaps the laughter futil- 
ity. the words White, “Hu- 
mor final emotion like breaking out 
into tears. thing gets bad and 
you feel terrible that last you 
pieces and it’s 

And James Thurber, always the right- 
hand man Mr. White, simplifies 
the statement considerably his dec- 
laration that “The closest thing hu- 
mor 

Closely related the Disappointment 
Theory and sometimes subordinate 
the laughter sympathy. Perhaps 
the most distinguishing feature sym- 
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pathetic laughter that its essence 
love; and based upon this benign concep- 
tion the theory voiced Jean Paul 
Richter, who states that: 


True humor springs not more from the 
head than from the heart—it not con- 
tempt, its essence love, issues not 
laughter, but smiles which lies far 


This theory perhaps nowhere better 
illustrated than the writings 
Charles Dickens, whom Mr. Chester- 
ton says: 


his grave pages tells love 
men; but his mild pages creates men 
whom can love. his solemnity 
commands love our neighbors. 
his caricatures makes love 


But since sympathy often springs 
from disappointment the part 
either the laugher the victim with 
whom laughs, difficult sever 
wholly from the theory Frustrated 
Expectation. Similarly, there hint 
frustration the laughter play- 
ful caprice, which includes the “plausible 
nonsense” Eastman and very often 
kind exuberant capering roller- 
skating about the truth, even about 
nothing particular. Lewis Carroll, 
Thackeray, and Rabelais have been 
guilty such caprice. And there is, more 
often than not, tiny element frustra- 
tion the process starting off hope- 
fully and never getting there. The same 


Thorndike, English Comedy. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1929), 13. 

cit., pp. 289-307. 
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generally true the laughter the 
intellect and idea, arising from clever 
pun,” says Max Eastman, “is prac- 
tical joke played upon the mind, not 
means deceptive meaning, but 
means flaw the vehicle mean- 
ing.””** 

And would seem that the laughter 
born wit-work, when not the 
result disappointed expectations, can 
traced the Derision Theory. That 
is, when the verbal juggler succeeds 
making sense, the expense some 
one thing and thus may find its place 
the Derision Theory; when creates 
for his readers nothing but utter non- 
sense, the delight all poetic souls, 
obvious that the resulting laughter 
born Frustrated Expectation. 

Max Eastman his Enjoyment 
Laughter sums all theories and def- 
initions the comic statement 
which may called the modern counter- 
part Aristotle’s two-fold theory: 


All jokes are, their comic essence, 
offences and frustrations. They are mere 
comings nothing hopeful expecta- 
tion. They often contain other values, but 
this and this only, lies the cause comic 


And his summary definitions 
the comic, two aspects stand out re- 
lation the views expressed. The one 
the preponderance evidence favor 
the genial opposed the derisive 
view laughter, the other that humor 
closely associated with 
Growing out these reasons for 
laughter are number varieties 
the mention which seems 
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apropos this point. Perhaps the most 
obviously biological these the 
physiological tickle (including also the 
laughter Aysteria), well illustrated 
tickling baby the ribs and explained 
the theory relief escape, 
which laughter equivalent emo- 
tional release the only safety-valve. 
Closely related the biological sense 
the laughter the simplest 
form which laughing heartily 
get others follow unconscious imi- 
tation. There need nothing laugh 
at, the laughter born purely sym- 
pathy and its social aspect and need 
not even closely related the Dis- 
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appointment Theory. However, third 
variety the laughter sympathy 
which does originate Disappoint- 
ment Frustrated Expectation. 
fourth type the laughter criticism, 
born the Derision Theory. Closely 
allied the laughter idea and opinion, 
outgrowth the intellectual theory 
laughter, and sixth, the Rabelasian 
laughter begotten the comic spirit, 
the result playful caprice. Although 
impossible describe accurately 
the chemistry each these varieties, 
the symptoms are well known and 
does not require too sensitive ear 
distinguish between them. 


The theories Mr. Chesterton re- 
garding the nature and essence the 
comic have been touched upon. his 
essay humor the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, states that humor 
term which not only refuses de- 
fined, but sense boasts being 
indefinable; and would commonly 
search for definition 
Heretical his doctrine stated here, 
does voice countless definitions and 
theories many times the same dress 
and many more times variety 
cloaks and guises. And while they are 
the whole agreement with the 
most versatile humorists and the most 
comprehensive critics, yet there are 
certain aspects the comic which 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, Volume Il, 
883-85. 

(London: Alston Rivers, 1908), pp. 228-29. 


emphasizes (perhaps even overempha- 
sizes) that may have been underesti- 
mated altogether overlooked the 
best theorists. 

Among the most emphatic his 
principles that the ridiculousness 
the sublime—that the 
things, the most serious, and the most 
universal, are also the funniest. The 
inextricable connection between the high- 
serious and the superbly comic has 
been well illustrated the theories 
other humorists and critics presented 
above. But none have ventured 
sacrilegious voicing their definitions 
the ludicrous, none insistent upon the 
idea that man funny because the 
image God, illustrated quota- 
fittingly stated anonymous critic 
Chesterton, “There was never ac- 
complished blasphemer this firm 
defender the 
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his essay “Spiritualism,” 
seeks defend this tendency with the 
statement that “It test good 
religion whether you can joke about 
Again, the essay “Cockneys 
and their jokes,” Mr. Chesterton makes 
assertion which taken face value 
ought clear question that has 
long been source torture the best 
minds. 


When once you have got hold 
vulgar joke, you may certain that you 
have got hold subtle and spiritual idea. 
The men who made the joke saw some- 
thing deep which they could not express 
except something silly and emphatic. 
They saw something delicate which they 
could only express 


The essay “On the Comic Spirit” pre- 
sents milder and less conscience-pro- 
voking repetition this same idea: 


And just there fun when 
something serious that respected, even 
order satirized. There may some- 
thing amusing bishop’s gaiters; but 


only because they are the bishop’s.** 


the comedies Congreve and 
Sheridan, way illustration, Ches- 
terton says that 


the respectable things were the re- 
spected things. There were hundred in- 
dications that the things being mocked were 
things that were generally and normally 


And, The Napoleon Notting Hill, 
the great humorist reaches the height 


Chesterton, of. cit., 203. 
Man Who Was Chesterton, cit., 129. 
Chesterton, Generally Speaking. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead, and Company, 1929), 
202. 
205. 
Chesterton, cit., 295. 
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sacrilege Auberon’s mocking speech 
before Wayne: 


made the world idleness. Suppose the 
stars, that you think eternal, are only the 
idiot fireworks everlasting schoolboy. 
Suppose the sun and the moon, which 
you sing alternately, are only the two eyes 
one vast sneering giant, opened alter- 
nately never-ending wink. Suppose the 
trees, eyes, are foolish enormous 
toadstools. Suppose Socrates and Charle- 
magne are only beasts, made funnier 
walking their hind legs. Suppose 
God, and having made things, laugh 


There are many more such examples 
found. These, however, are appli- 
cable and more than sufficient for the 
purpose indicating the theory 
blasphemy which Chesterton par- 
ticularly attached. Just where 
placed among the generally accepted 
theories may argued the ex- 
ponents each (and the critics 
Chesterton), but would seem that 
much that implied associated with 
the theories escape, relief, and per- 
haps even futility. 

One other element which Chesterton 
includes his theories and which, 
suggested the introduction, cer- 
tainly employs comic device, 
stated better anywhere than his 


book Robert Browning: 


the supreme function the 
philosopher the grotesque make the 
world stand its head that people may 
awaken sense the fantastic, however 
much ought to; but say, the 
language the old satirist, “that man 
two-legged bird, without feathers,” the 
phrase does make look the man 
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from the outside and give thrill his 


This aspect the comic very 
plainly associated with the Derision 
Theory, more specifically with Hobbes’s 
doctrine the glory superiority. 
But the theory inversion charac- 
teristic Chesterton, marked both 
his definitions the comic and his 
methods creating the comic atmos- 
phere, that seemed proper draw 
out theory apart. 

versatile the comic spirit 
Mr. Chesterton, all-inclusive are his 
theories and reasons for laughter, 
universal are the definitions voiced 
him, that impossible connect him 
with any particular school theorists. 
believed laughter for any reason, 
found every reason laugh, and em- 
ployed every trick that the critics have 
been able classify and perhaps 
factured some that are beyond classifica- 
tion—like the father Jurgen, who 
claimed have committed all the sins 
that were ever catalogued and then in- 
vented six new ones for which 
punished, the utmost distress Satan 
and his chief firemen. 

favor both the Derision and 
the Disappointment Theories, Chester- 


“G. Chesterton, Robert Browning. (Lon- 
don: The Macmillan Company, 1930), 150. 

“G. Chesterton, George Bernard Shaw. 
(New York: John Lane and Company, 1909), 

“F. Baxter, Lectures The English 
Humorists, University Southern California, 
1937. 

“G. Chesterton, All Survey. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead, and Company, 1933), 

Chesterton, of. cit., 124. 

Man Who Was Chesterton, op. cit., 598. 

Chesterton, Avowals and Denials. 
(London: Methuen and Company, 1934), 114. 
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ton declares his book Shaw 
that there are two types great 
humorist: those who love see man 
absurd, and those who hate see him 
Declaring for Derision 
social rebuke, the essay “The 
Staleness Revolt,” Mr. Chesterton 
explains the theory that “fashion fair 
game for 


Every novelty has its own nonsense, and 
never sees that nonsense, and always 
sees the older novelty nonsense. The 
man who sits down compose Songs be- 
fore Sunrise apt find the sun, when 
rises, rather too hot for 


Meredith’s Derision Theory voiced 
again the Autobiography, de- 
scription 


very prominent journalist the 
Nonconformist culture who took himself 
seriously that crowd common 
men, was certain taken frivo- 


sympathy with the Derision 
Theory Hobbes and others, that 
self-glorification the glory superior- 
ity, Mr. Chesterton states his “De- 
fense Skeletons” that man sees 


whole universe which ridiculous, 
animalcule, with head too big 
for its body, the comet, with tail too 
big for its head. But when comes the 
delightful oddity his own inside, his 
sense humour rather abruptly deserts 

And essay “On the Crank and 
the Cad,” the author restates this ele- 
ment self-glorification the asser- 
tion that “mankind still amused, 
much ever was, with dwarfs and 
giants, bearded women, and twelve-toed 
goes without saying that 
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such instances these, the implication 
that man gets laugh over the mis- 
fortunes others, out sheer feeling 
superiority. 

fair portion Chesterton’s comic 
spirit and many his theories and 
definitions laughter are based upon 
the Disappointment Theory the doc- 
trine Frustrated Expectations. “Of 
sane man,” states the author 
essay “On Travellers State,” “there 
only one safe definition. man 
who can have tragedy his heart and 
comedy his 

The element brought out 
again and again the essay “Cock- 
neys and Their Jokes,” which has al- 
ready contributed several illustrations 
the cause comic theory. Again, sup- 
porting the doctrine futility, Mr. 
Chesterton declares that: 


All the jokes about men sitting down 
their hats are really theological jokes; they 
are concerned with the Dual Nature 
Man. They refer the primary paradox 
that man superior all things around 
him and yet their 


And his book What Saw 
America, the theory laughter futil- 
ity further justified the statement 
that man perfectly entitled 
laugh thing because finds in- 


Chesterton, Tremendous Trifles. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead, and Company, 1929), 
257- 

Chesterton, of. 131. 

Chesterton, of. cit., 186. 

Man Who Was Chesterton, op. cit., 606. 

Chesterton, The Victorian Age. (New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1913), 25. 

Chesterton, of. cit., 24. 
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The laughter escape explained 
the author his “Defense Nonsense” 
whom says that: 

his strange double life earth and 
dreamland emphasizes the idea that lies 
the back nonsense—the idea escape 
into world where things are not fixed 
horribly eternal appropriateness, 
where apples grow pear trees, and any 
odd man you meet may have three 


Thomas Hood, Chesterton writes 
the book about the Victorians, that 
“Poverty and illness forced him 
the life incessant But 
nowhere has the author expressed the 
laughter relief escape more truly 
the Chesterton spirit than his book 
Dickens, which explains that: 
laughter thing that can let go; 
Humor expansive; bursts outwards; the 
fact can attested the common expres- 
sion “holding one’s 

Chesterton loathed laughing people 
unless they were sophisticated that 
laughter was his only possible weapon. 
But loved laughing with people. 
Much his admiration for the carri- 
catures Dickens can traced this 
instinct sympathetic laughter. And 
previous mention the social as- 
pect laughter perhaps the most fitting 
quotation bearing out this theory 
sympathetic laughter has already been 
given—the statement that laughter and 
love hand hand, that those who 
have loving souls laugh with and 
their most further sugges- 
tion the laughter sympathy and 
one Chesterton’s novels, when the 
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character Murrell, unable compre- 
hend absurd piece Herne’s rea- 
soning the origin certain Eng- 
lish names, exclaims, 


throwing back his head with shout 
laughter. The laughter was infectious; 
broke the strain and received them all into 
roaring gulf; the true refuge the Eng- 
lish. 

the laughter playful caprice 
and nonsense, Chesterton also had some 
very clear ideas and favorable theories. 
stated essay “On Keeping 
Your Hair On,” 


There are certain combinations words 
with which are familiar that 
think they are congruous, when they really 
are incongruous. see most clearly 
that excellent and very English form 
humour call 

“The Romance Rhyme,” 
designates the nursery rhyme “the 
nonsense that too happy even care 
about being Again, 
essay “The Boy,” explains 
the comic terms playful caprice and 
nonsense: 


Every joke senseless joke. joke 
its very nature protest against sense. 
good attacking nonsense for being suc- 
cessfully nonsensical. course non- 


But this present dicussion the 
theories and definitions the comic, 


Chesterton, The Return Don 
(New York: Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany, 1927), 271. 

Man Who Was Chesterton, op. cit., 

688. 

Chesterton, of. cit., 149. 

Chesterton, of. pp. 605-06. 
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sensical paint celebrated Italian gen- 
opinion, very nearly 

And his “Defense Nonsense,” 
Mr. Chesterton performs the supreme 
act playful caprice, not only further 
describing, but also distinguishing 
between nonsense and satire, thus bring- 
ing the discussion its next logical 
topic—the distinction between the allied 
forms the comic. Thus writes: 


true certain sense that some the 
greatest writers the world has seen— 
Aristophanes, Rabelais, and Sterne—have 
written nonsense; but unless are 
mistaken, widely different sense. 
The nonsense these men was satiric— 
that say, symbolic; was kind 
exuberant capering around discovered 
truth. There all the difference the 
world between the instinct satire, which, 
seeing the Kaiser’s moustaches something 
typical him, draws them continually 
larger; and the instinct nonsense, which 
for reason whatever imagines what those 
moustaches would look like the present 
Archbishop Canterbury grew them 


The obvious comment make this 
juncture that Chesterton’s distinction 


between the two instincts, true his 
nature, rather partakes both. 


attempt has been made now 
distinguish between the allied forms 
the comic. The term has been 
applied the philosophers the 
comic its broadest, most comprehen- 
sive sense, and has been used, perhaps 
indiscriminately, refer any thing 
laughable. This study intended 
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present investigation all the allied 
forms the comic, including wit, hu- 
mor, satire, fun, mirth, gaiety, repartee, 
rapier-play, and all types and classes 
jokes. desperate struggle has been 
made draw hard and fast line 
far, however, even between the most 
fundamental types the comic—wit, 
humor, and satire; for their very 
nature they must necessarily overlap, 
and seldom can they found pure 
unadulterated form. Yet, when these 
types appear reasonably individual 
elemental states, there vast differ- 
ence between them. Therefore, seems 
feasible this point describe their 
distinguishing characteristics before pre- 
senting review the literature under 
consideration; aspects which even Ches- 
terton recognized, though seldom ob- 
served 

characterized the main 
sympathetic emotional quality, 
formlessness, freeness, and boldness 
conception, exaggeration, oddity, 
and extravagance. Wit purely intel- 
lectual origin and technique, disci- 
pline the mind lacking the emotional- 
ism humor and the bludgeoning 
satire. Wit generally presents double 
face, one made sense and the other 
nonsense, and displays the faculty 
for changing them their 
When Chesterton says the custom 
“paging” American Hotels, that 
“consists sending little boy with 
large voice through all the halls and 


op. cit., pp. 318-22. 

“Paragraph culled from Flaccus, of. 
cit., pp. 318-22; Sigmund Freud, and Its 
Relation the Unconscious, The Basic Writ- 
ings Sigmund Freud. (New York: Random 
House, 1938), 785. 


corridors the building, making them 
resound with name,” that humor. 
When says that “The American 
business man goes home his office 
the morning,” that wit. When 
wonders how many national humorists 
upon their first stay the Biltmore 
New York City “had made the obvious 
comment wishing they had built less” 
—that expresses everyone’s sentiments 
indeed. 

Wit includes rapier-play enjoyed for 
its own sake; invented the mind 
and originates one’s self. Humor lies 
the object one observes and out- 
side himself. Wit intensive, incisive; 
humor expansive, “capering around 
discovered truth,” the words 
Chesterton. Wit art, humor na- 
ture. man witty because possesses 
the cleverness evoke the comic. The 
wit one has, says Freud, wit. The wit 
one makes the 

Freud, under-rated many his 
critics for incoherency, incomprehensi- 
bility, and the over-emphasis places 
upon sex, has written one the broadest 
and most comprehensive conceptions 
the comic ever placed writing. But 
perhaps his two most important contri- 
butions the cause comic theory are 
his connecting the comic with the un- 
conscious, and his belief condensation 
technique wit. his discussion 
the comic relation the uncon- 
scious, drawing most reasonable 
series analogies between the tech- 
niques wit and the techniques 
dreams, demonstrates that “the most 
powerful incentive for wit-work the 
presence strong tendencies which 
reach back into the unconscious and 
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which indicate particular fitness for 
witty This theory finds 
ample justification the statements 
noted humorists and critics quoted above 
connection with the Aristotelian doc- 
trine Frustrated Expectation, and 
furnishes likely explanation the 
fact that many neurotics are gifted 

The condensation technique 
pressed Freud implies further that 
the uses wit, humor, and other forms 
the comic serve relief and escape 
measures and thus result economy 
psychic expenditures. Through the 
comic spare ourselves the pain 
sympathy, self-reproach, insult. 
This technique (condensation) car- 
ries further into other related realms 
the comic, and finally discovers the fol- 
lowing formulae for wit, for the comic, 
and for 


Wit originates from economy 
expenditure 

The comic results from economy 
expenditure thought. 

economy expenditure feelmg. 


difficult for the present assayer 
fall line with Freud upon all these 
points, for wit and humor seem 
not something apart from, but rather 
types of, the comic, techniques evoking 
comic responses. And under the comic 
appears feasible place any form 
mirth that causes laughter smiles. 

But another truly valuable contribu- 
tion the great psychologists the 


Freud, of. cit., 760. 

803. 

pp. 318-22; and Baxter, 
loc, 22. 


realm wit-work indeed very much 
order. This his division wit 
into harmless (abstract) and tendency 
(purposeful) wit. Harmless wit aims 
merely evoke pleasure economically. 
Tendency wit may serve defense, 
wit the exhibitionist, the suppressed, 
hostile, cynical, blasphemous, skepti- 
cal. Harmless, shallow wit naturally 
greater value than profound, for 
presents wit its purest form, with 
underlying motive, conscious uncon- 
scious, confuse the Thus 
there generally less than 
tendency wit that very French form 
the comic designated more specifically 
satire. 

Satire characterized its more 
definitely critical aspect and its tend- 
ency toward cheapening and exaggera- 
tion. Thus must employ the techniques 
both wit and humor. involves the 
defense reaction more less ag- 
gressive type. Satire usually blended 
with fun, but under the fantastic fun 
and gusto lies direct aim griev- 
ances, vices, foibles, and all actualities. 
Satire may playful caustic, bitter, 
bland, insolently cool. may the 
satire event, which fleeting, ephem- 
eral; the satire the deep, recur- 
rent traits human may 
personal, born grievance and spring- 
ing from wounded vanity; may 
moral satire, born outraged sense 
decency and corrupt practices; 
philosophical, which always more 
subtle and general and directed more 
less the banalities life. 
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But more specifically Chester- 
tonian the subject (the investigator 
danger growing too technical 
without his guiding spirit): one his 
definitions satire has been quoted 
connection with his delightful habit 
blasphemy—that there must some- 
thing serious and respected order 
that may satirized, that bishop’s 
gaiters are amusing only because they 
are the bishop’s. Another more thorough 
Whistler essay appearing Here- 
tics, which the author divides satir- 
ists (“that say, men who can laugh 
something without losing their 
into three types. The first type 
(like Rabelais) the “man who, first 
all, enjoys himself, and then enjoys 
his enemies.” The second (like Swift) 
the man “whose passions are released 
and let some intolerable sense 
wrong.” The third type, and great- 
est all, who “takes pleasure 
pointing out his enemy’s strength 
before points out his 
Such man indeed was Chesterton. 
Never the history civilization did 
man deride man greater extent 
than Chesterton derailed Shaw. 


Chesterton, Heretics. (New York: 
John Lane and Company, 1905), 240. 
Chesterton, book Shaw, cit., 120. 
217. 
Chesterton, of. cit., 46. 
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But the humorist never failed give his 
Mephistophelian opponent his just 
dues: 

“He has the best tongues and the 
worst said Chesterton, who 
attributed much Shaw’s success 
manner rather than substance 
thought. And direct accord with the 
issue hand, the word “best” precedes 
this one brief comment. 


From first last Bernard Shaw has been 
nothing but conversationalist. not 
slur say so; Socrates was one, and Christ 
himself does some extent talk 
order find out what thinks; whereas 
they knew beforehand.” 


True his art, Chesterton was able 
define the allied forms the comic 
wit, and humor—in much 
more ingenious fashion than the serious- 
minded critics dare employ, even they 
possess the rare ability. According his 
formula, 


Humor akin agnosticism, which 
only the negative side mysticism. But 
pure wit akin Puritanism; the per- 
fect and painful consciousness the final 
fact the universe. Very briefly, the man 
who sees the consistency things wit 
—and Calvinist. The man who sees the 


Chesterton, may said that 
gifted with both wit and humor; and 
man who possesses both, says Caro- 
line Wells, already 


1937 Lazarsfeld and Wyant made 

study the magazines read ninety 
cities 100,000 more 
They found that the people Miami 
read more than did the people any 
other large American city. Washington, 
Hartford and New Haven ranked high 
also. The booby prize went Kansas 
City, Kansas. Columbus, Ohio, had 
rank 11; Cincinnati, 32; Chicago, 
74; and Greater New York, 76. 
The study showed that the West had 
reading ranking ten times great 
the more populous, but 
geneous, Middle Atlantic States. The 
authors also found the lowest reading 
interest cities with million popula- 
tion and the highest reading interest 
those cities with population ranging 
from 60,000 

1938, 16,000,000 copies picture 
magazines were bought each 
Only within the last decade have pic- 
tures been rediscovered language. One 
writer has said: picture the shortest 
distance between idea and the hu- 


*Anon., “Record Reading,” Literary Digest, 
CXXIV (November 1937), 25-26. 

26. 

Jackson Edwards, “One Every Minute,” 
Scribner’s Magazine, May, 1938, 17. 

19. 

Brown, “Picture Magazines and Mo- 
rons,” American Mercury, 
1938), 404. 

Edwards, of. cit., 21. 

102. 

“So Many Readers,” Business Week, 
December 10, 1938, pp. 
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American Magazines ‘Today 


man Another has pointed out 
that since the picture magazines require 
little reading and little thought, nation 
which reads these exclusively would re- 
gress the era 

One the first the graphic maga- 
zines was the Police Gazette. The mana- 
ger newsstand small college 
town 5,000 population told 
sold few copies the Police Gazette. 
His explanation was that people see 
plenty girls bathing suits and play- 
suits without having satisfied with 
pictures magazines. 

The new Life, which first appeared 
November 23, 1936, lost money for its 
publishers until recently although has 
been success from the viewpoint 
Brown estimates that re- 
quires approximately fifty-one minutes 
and thirty-one seconds read en- 
tire issue.’ Life has least popularity with 
people over forty-five years old, with 
the farm group, and with people the 
The pictures used this maga- 
zine are bought, chiefly, from picture 
syndicates and newsphoto services al- 
though some are also obtained from free- 
lance photographers and staff photog- 
For the masses, presents the 
news means pictures. The editors 
have endeavored avoid extreme sen- 
sationalism but, nevertheless, there have 
been some exposés private lives, love, 
and scandals. 

Look Life’s nearest competitor. 
uses cheaper paper and emphasizes fea- 
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picture. has presented number 
worthy picture editorials against child 
labor, the slums, and war 

Founded Gardner Hubbard, 
the father-in-law Alexander Graham 
Bell, the National Geographic Magazine 
has been read for over fifty years and, 
many instances, has long been hoarded 
because its pictures. According 
Ishbell Ross, the magazine has mem- 
bership committee, flag and enormous 
profits, its taboos, million buyers and 
post war advertising revenues totaling 
has the distinction 
being magazine with trust fund. 

Although The National Geographic 
Magazine does not aim literary qual- 
ity, draws its readers from six hundred 
occupational makes good 
family reading, educates, and gives even 
the stay-at-home opportunity ad- 
venture into strange and foreign lands. 
Twenty-two its charter members still 
receive the employs 
salesmen and avoids controversial 

Subscribers the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine live all parts the 
world. Libraries, schools, 
tions may also subscribe. 

Because its sturdy qualities, The 
National Geographic Magazine does not 


Edwards, cit., 102. 

Ross, “Geography, Inc.,” 
Magazine, (June, 1938), 23. 


Magazine, (March, 1938), 33. 

39. 

William Lyndgate, “Romantic Business,” 
Magazine, CIV (September, 1939), 
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tures-in-pictures rather 
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appeal the wit the man-about- 
town. Approximately thirty-five per cent 
its advertisers buy travel advertise- 
does not accept advertise- 
ments for wines liquors, cigarettes, 
patent medicine real estate. Its finan- 
cial advertisements are limited United 
States bonds. 

Two the best known trade maga- 
zines are Esquire and Fortune. Esquire 
started quarterly advertise haber- 
dasheries, wines, liquors, toilet articles, 
smoking materials and other things men 
were interested buying. quickly 
changed monthly and 1938 
boasted circulation about 
Pringle says was “designed for people 
who can’t don’t adds 
that although magazine for city 
slickers, “also read rural places 
potential men about town who can 
afford fifty cents Today, 
however features many well known 
authors and significant articles. 

Esquire large magazine that 
makes much use color. The advertise- 
ments are attractive. features many 
salacious pictures nudes, chorus girls, 
erotic old men, harems, hill-billies, etc. 
Some the pictures and much the 
humor have freshness about them that 
pleasing. Many its contributors 
are more smart than literary. For those 
persons who are not satisfied with all 
flip, there are stories such writers 
Ernest Hemingway, Thomas Mann 
and John Dos Passos. 

Fortune was founded 1928 re- 
flect industrial life faithfully ink 
and paper and word and picture the 
finest skyscraper reflects stone and 
steel and Its writers are 
well paid, much research back its 


Pringle, “Sex, Esq.,” Scribner’s 
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articles, and the circulation renewal 
seventy-two per typical copy 
contains several corporation stories, 
industrial piece, account the family 
ness situation and articles political, 
sociological and economic issues. The 
editorials are thoughtfully written and 
not appear influenced the 
advertisers. Fortune owned Time, 
Inc., which realizes about half million 
dollars each year from its advertise- 
ments. 

Pringle classifies Harper’s 
Bazaar, Country Life and The Sports- 
man, Town and Country and The Spur 
super-slicks that appeal people who 
are wealthy who wish they 
women. Condé Nast estimates that nine 
out every ten buyers the United 
States read predicts fashions 
not only clothes but also cosmetics, 
hairdress, and houses. photographs 
“smart society,” actresses, and leaders 
the various sports. Its pages run over 
with advertisements, and the people who 
buy Vogue have money bay other 
things well. 

Hearst owns Harper’s Bazaar and 
sees that more youthful, sexy and 
wider its appeal than Vogue. Town 
and Country, The Spur and Country 
Life give real vicarious pleasure 
those people who are interested golf, 
country houses, dogs, and horses. The 
most sophisticated the three Coun- 
try Life. 

contrast these super-slicks are 
the magazines that appeal the home- 


Pringle, “High Hat,” Scribner’s 
Magazine, CIV (July, 1938), 17. 
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loving group. Among these are House 
and Garden, House Beautiful, The 
Woman’s Home Companion, The La- 
Home Journal and Parents Maga- 
zine. 

There was time when the Ladies’ 
Home Journal and Woman’s Home 
Companion were many American 
homes. Their fashion plates were faith- 
fully followed dressmakers, and their 
short stories and serials were discussed 
over teacups. These magazines are still 
the market but they share their 
field with many others. 

Good Housekeeping has large num- 
ber readers. Each copy deals with 
the many sides homemaking, and also 
includes several serials and numerous 
short stories and poems for home con- 
sumption. maintains laboratory and 
products advertised within its covers are 
given the approval the Good House- 
keeping’s seal merit. Its recommenda- 
tions are highly reliable. 

Two other magazines widely read 
home-makers and would-be-home own- 
ers are: House Beautiful and House and 
Garden. difficult tell where the 
advertisements begin and end House 
Beautiful. Colors are used here and 
there the excellent advertisements 
furniture, silver, mattresses, stationery, 
linens, dishes, pianos, gifts, dogs, hotels, 
rugs, Bermuda, clocks, food, luggage 
and flowers. “Please Tell Me” depart- 
ment answers questions. liberal educa- 
tion given issue, which typically 
contains editorials Thanksgiving and 
eighteenth century architecture, pho- 
tographs interiors current mo- 
tion picture, and articles converting 
barn and silo into house, ivory wash- 
able houses, “spirited” cooking, Mexi- 
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can crafts, clocks, the Chinese accent 
modern design, table-setting, furni- 
ture facts, staging flower show, green- 
houses, soybeans and 

House and Garden Condé Nast 
publication. describing house and 
presenting house plans, square feet 
rather than cubic feet are used because 
these are more easily understood the 
general reader. The magazine also pub- 
lishes booklets such topics “Build- 
ing and Remodeling,” “Heating” and 
“Household Equipment.” recent issue 
contains article “Old Roses” and 
the description the cabbage rose, the 
moss rose, the damask rose, the Cardi- 


Magazines for juveniles have mani- 
fested many changes within the past 
generation. this group belong Child 
Life, American Girl, American Boy and 
Youth Companion, Life, Popular 
Mechanics and St. Nicholas. The St. 
Nicholas day was quite unlike 
the very slender volume that sells for 
dime Woolworth’s counters. the 
stories, stories adventure, poetry, 
stories musicians, fairy stories and na- 
ture talks. Now St. Nicholas specializes 
things make and do, games 
play, stories told pictures, verse and 
puzzles. The old Nicholas numbered 
among its contributors: Rudyard Kip- 
ling, Mark Twain, Louisa Alcott, 


House and Garden, (November, 
1939), Section 
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Time, XXXIV (October 23, 1939), 68. 
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nal Richelieu, the dwarfed Pompon 
Paris and the Bengal Rose were 
well written that their soft fragrance 
seemed eminate from the 

One the best magazines child- 
care and training the Parents’ Maga- 
zine. Authorities child and adolescent 
psychology are its staff. Menus are 
suggested, motion pictures are rated, and 
lessons for study-groups are outlined. 
Discipline problems and problems 
dress are also discussed. Although the 
information given based scientific 
facts, the presentation such that the 
layman will find the magazine easy and 
interesting reading. 


Stephen Vincent Benét and Edna St. 
Vincent Millay. 

The two leading children’s magazines 
today are Boys’ Life and The Ameri- 
can Boy and Youth Companion. Each 
these have over three hundred thou- 
sand However, the excitement 
attendant upon the arrival the next 
issue even these has been decreased 
the advent the radio, the motion 
picture, and the comic strips. 

Fells reports study periodicals 
ranked four-point basis: (1) those 
considered most valuable for secondary 
school libraries, (2) those actually re- 
ceived librarians two hundred sec- 
ondary schools included extensive 
national study made last year second- 
ary school standards, (3) those read 
fairly regularly, and (4) those most en- 
joyed and valued 17,338 pupils 
the two hundred schools mentioned 
above. Thirty-five titles were common 
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all four lists. These were: American 
Boy, American Girl, American Maga- 
zine, American Observer, 
Monthly, Better Homes and Gardens, 
Life, Country Gentle- 
man, Delineator, Etude, Field and 
Stream, Fortune, Good Housekeeping, 
Magazine, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Life, Literary Digest, McCall’s 
Magazine, National Geographic, Nature 
Magazine, News-Week, 
gest, Pathfinder, Popular Aviation, 
Popular Mechanics Magazine, Popular 
Scientific Magazine, Saturday Evening 
Post, Scholastic, Scientific American, 
Magazine, Stage, Time, 
Vogue and Woman’s Home Com- 

However, among those magazines 
read fairly regularly 17,338 second- 
ary school pupils were Love Story, Mod- 
ern Screen, Movie Mirror and Western 
Needless say, these were not 
approved the librarians. 

The earliest farm magazine, The 
Agricultural Museum, 
This was followed many 
magazines that went rural homes. 
The editors these, for the most part, 
campaigned for county agents, good 
roads, free mail delivery, and experi- 
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mental stations. the past few years 
the old farm papers have been stream- 
lined into slick conveyors advice, farm 
news, and fiction. 

1938 leaders the rural group 
were: Country Gentleman, 
Home and Farm Journal. Country 
Gentleman Curtis publication with 
circulation nearly two million 
and advertising revenue over 
five years’ subscription 
may bought for dollar. addition 
the boys’ page, the girls’ page, the 
home department and the farm depart- 
ment, there are usually three short 
stories, serial and several articles 
disease control, soil conservation and 
agricultural issues politics. Ben Ames 
Williams one the contributors. The 
Country Gentleman not sold over 
counter but directly salesman who 
works commission. 

Country Home general magazine 
for farm readers published the 
Crowell Company. The Farm Journal 
opinionated periodical owned 
the Pews the Sun Oil Company.” 

According Huxley, there are four 
classes pulp magazines: (1) movie 
magazines, (2) adventure magazines, 
(3) true confessions and true romance 
and (4) periodicals featuring sensuality 
associated with terror and cruelity.” 
Pratt states that the pulps are read 
unimaginative persons who require sharp 
stimuli and will swallow most incredible 
Hershey believes that the 
readers the pulps are not “set off 
age, sex, industrial group social 
status” and that quite few may 
above average 

The authors who are given fictitious 
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names, imitate Alexandre Dumas, Conan 
Doyle, Owen Wister, Mrs. 
Southworth, and Jules Verne. They are 
literary automatons who follow for- 
mula. Not few, however, are profes- 
sors, teachers, and well-known authors 
using pseudonym. According Pratt, 
this type writing reached new high 
during the Harding era and found favor 
with the first and second generation 
immigrants who had been taught read 
but not think, and with ex-soldiers 
who were not satisfied with the excite- 
ments ordinary Among 
the best Adventure, notable for its re- 
liable information travel and explora- 
tion, supplied specialists from many 
parts the world. 

Adventure stories, particularly the 
Westerns, are popular with readers who 
desire action but want virtue tri- 
umphant over vice. The Westerns pic- 
ture the violent American era Buffalo 
Bill and fairly drip with sheriffs, out- 
laws, heroic cowboys, and maidens 
distress. swearing permitted before 
ladies and womanhood held inviolate. 
The style writing free and easy but 
the vocabulary set. illustration 
given below: 


hot glow anger churned through 
Cord Tarrant’s veins, and rolled for- 
ward the balls his feet, lean frame 
tense, alert. 

“Sheriff, this ain’t time for talk,” 
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shot back. “That killer will get away while 
stand here jawin’.” 

One the three men behind the law- 
man, tall, wedge-faced individual with 
high, bony shoulders, laughed with dark 
meaning. don’t reckon he’ll get away,” 
said thinly. “Looks like caught ’em 
red-handed, McCloud.” 

Tarrant twisted half around, knotted 
muscles riding the lean line his jaw, and 
when spoke his voice came softly, coldly. 

“That’s ugly talk makin’, 

The first love pulp appeared the 
spring 1921. This was Miss Fair- 
grieve’s Love Story Since 
then host imitators has arisen. Most 
the pulps are weeklies and, addi- 
tion their fiction, contain love-lorn 
column. 

The love story magazines differ from 
the confession magazines their phi- 
losophy. the former, the heroine 
young, beautiful, and persecuted. After 
many vicissitudes she marries fine 
young man who will give her love and 
wealth. She may drink, disobey her par- 
ents, and even spend night young 
man’s apartment, but she never loses her 
virginity. the confession magazines, 
the heroine bad but happy her sin- 
ning. The depth her passion out- 
weighs any disgrace that follows, and 
from her suffering come refinement 
character. 

Many the stories the love pulps 
are written the first person 
facilitate identification with the principal 
character. They are realistic that the 
salaries and living conditions pictured 
are like those the readers. This en- 
ables them give advice young 
people who not have money con- 
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sult specialist marriage relations. 

The pulps that depict sensuality as- 
sociated with terror and cruelty exhibit 
much Clothes are torn from the 
bodies which are beaten, burning ciga- 
retts are held naked skin and people 
are kicked the face. The stories are 
poorly written and depict murder, lust, 
and disreputable adventure. However, 
Archer Jones says: 


possible that some concupiscent minds 
pulps now flooding the market, but far 
can definitely ascertained their chief 
significance that they give pleasure the 
people who read them and comforting 
feeling superiority those who 


Among the popular slicks are the 
American Magazine, Collier’s, Cosmo- 
politan, Liberty, Redbook, and The 
Saturday Evening Post. For the third 
quarter 1938 Collier’s had paid 
circulation 
2,485,000; and The Saturday Evening 
Post, During the same 
period 15,900,000 ten-year-olds older 
read 14,000,000 read 
and 12,900,000 read The Saturday 
Evening These figures show that 
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1937 one-third the confession 
magazines were sold New England, 
New York, New Jersey, and 
vania. Ohio, and California 
were also heavy According 
Archer Jones, the pulps buy $1,500,000 
worth paper year, $2,000,000 worth 
printing and $500,000 worth art 
work and The adver- 
tisements that one these magazines 
carries feature kidney-cures, hair-dye, 
sex secrets, French love drops, lonely 
hearts, quick rich schemes, used clothing, 
cash for unused postage stamps, 
hand-painted miniatures and 


each copy these magazines read 
many more people than the subscribers. 
Collier’s read extensively the rural 
non-farm group, Southerners, and 
those people who own cars made 1931 

The Saturday Evening Post read 
extensively persons forty-five years 
old 1938 was found 
that the magazines most frequently read 
school superintendents were Literary 
Digest, American Magazine, and The 
Saturday Evening 

mixes mediocre slightly 
better stories current topics and 
clever, suggestive, cartoons. Its humor 
similar that Life. The American 
Magazine contains stories the pulp 
variety but ones better written. The 
Saturday Evening Post has among its 
contributors some the best modern 
writers the field socio-economic and 
political affairs well fiction. Ben- 
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jamin Franklin founded the magazine 
1728, and truly has become Ameri- 
can institution. 

The literary magazines are journals 
for critical readers and, being such, are 
not widely read. Perhaps the best known 
these are Harper’s Magazine, and 
The Atlantic Monthly. The advertise- 
ments these are written for substantial 
persons among the intelligentsia. Em- 
phasis also given literary criticism 
and book reviews. 

Among the contributors Harper’s 
Magazine are Aldous Huxley, Elmer 
Davis, Oscar Levant, William Beebe, 
and Conrad Aiken. serial recently 
completed, Aldous Huxley, grandson 
one the early exponents evolution, 
writes critically life Los Angeles 
and nearby.** satirizes the atrocious 
castles the parvenu, their artistic pre- 
tensions, and their 
pantheons. the same issue informal 
essay White speaks every- 
thing from the Sears Roebuck Catalogue 
child growth and development. 
encourage young writers the magazine 
offers prizes high school and college 
students for the best essay, short story, 
and poem. 

The Atlantic Monthly furnishes its 
subscribers with well-written stories 
such varying subjects “Business Looks 
Ahead,” Like Bad Boys,” “William 
Faulkner,” and the tenth muse, Psy- 
The last amusing poem 


Aldous Huxley, “After Many Summer,” 
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George Allen, Minister Health 
London, about psychology’s arrival 
shall quote few lines: 


Now Clio poses for the March Time; 

Thalia giggles, every laugh dime; 

Euterpe whistles little solo whims 

her tin whistles; Polyhymnia hymns; 

Wanting dance, the maid Terpsichore 

Gathers her stags, hangs her harp 
hickory 

Urania dances relatively well 

Not better, for her many light-years tell; 

Only Calliope sad, her song 

Once epic now merely much too long; 

But, you want sublimation, see 

The once cathartic Muse Melpomene— 

Lonely she sings, the youths prefer 

Dancing and making love with Erato, 

Who dresses misty blue remotely shows 

The tenth Muse taught her most what 
she 


The writers for The Atlantic Monthly 
use language well. For instance, James 
Storm describes London, city without 
children grown suddenly middle-aged 
since War, Pied Piper, has taken the 
children away. continues: 


The silence was deafening. The rows 
mean small houses, each with its ash bin, 
have more expression than idiot. 
the early evening, white fleecy clouds cover 
the sky, like woman’s 


Wanted,” Howard Mumford Jones ex- 
presses his ideas about noble literature. 
His philosophy similar that the 
magazine for which writes. says: 


there are scores authors possessing 
talent and sincerity, just there are scores 
publishers loyal the fine traditions 
honorable trade, who are swept regret- 
fully before the flood. they are survive, 
they must give the public what wants; 
and what the public wants apparently 
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determined those who take the most 
advertising space tell the public star- 
tling adjectives that wants what they 
want the public want. Democracy 
has not yet failed, though has been weak- 
ened, and the principal reason why still 
going concern, though battered and de- 
serted authors who should rally its 
standard, that there vast deal more 
idealism and good will among ordinary 
Americans than ever get pictured the 
books that are written about 


The radical magazines, such The 
Nation and The New Republic, have 
frank, vigorous, and opinionated writing 
and clear-cut, liberal ideas. Although 
the reader may not agree with the con- 
tributors—and doubtful whether the 
editors desire agreement—he stimu- 
lated think and form his own opin- 

recent issue Nation carried 
the Nation’s Honor Roll for 
Among those mentioned were: Eleanor 
Roosevelt for not being intimidated 
the Dies Committee, Charles Hughes 
for the sponsoring the freedom ex- 
pression, The Friends Service Commit- 
tee for help Spain and Poland, Ray- 
mond Gram Swing and Elmer Davis 
news commentators, Maury Maverick 
for upholding civic rights, Claude 
Bowers for loyalty democratic prin- 
ciples, Caroline Pratt for devotion 
principles progressive education, John 


Steinbeck for Grapes Wrath, and Ed- 


pp. 643 and 649. 

“Scribner’s Raised,” Time, XXXIV 
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Anon., “Nation’s 75th,” Time, XXXV (Feb- 
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The New Republic, (January 1940). 


ward Doisy and Lewis Fieser for 
the artificial production Vitamin 
the same issue Editor Freida Kirch- 
wey severely criticizes Dies who, she says, 
attempting group communists and 
liberals together. 

The Nation, founded seventy-five 
years ago, obtains approximately one- 
fourth its revenue from advertising.” 
Elmo Roper recently stated that only 
thirty-seven per cent its readers be- 
long the underprivileged classes. The 
average reader The Nation “Jewish 
Protestant, lives industrial East, 
favors Government control some 
all business, voted for Follette 
1924, for Roosevelt 1932 and 
Sympathy for the oppressed 
apparent not only the articles but also 
the editor’s serving treasurer for 
the International Relief Association for 
refugees from totalitarian governments. 

typical issue The New Republic 
contains: “China’s Precarious Unity,” 
“The Student Union and the Future,” 
“Should Settle Alaska?” “The Year 
Psychology,” and “Toward European 
the same issue an- 
nouncement was also made writing 
contest for college undergraduates, the 
first prize being ten weeks’ employment 
The New Republic $25.00 week 
and carfare from and the winner’s 
home city his college. was stated 
that five other prizes would given 
and that any manuscripts printed would 
paid for usual rates. This excel- 
lent technique maintain the youthful 
vigor the magazine. 

The scientific magazines are printed 
for special groups and their advertise- 
ments are directed those groups. Two 
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the many periodicals nationally read 
the field science are Scientific 
American and Science. one college 
library, told, all copies Scientific 
American are kept the reserved 
shelves. Otherwise, they are stolen 
soon they arrive. 

Science the official publication the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment Science. Since read 
specialists twenty different fields, the 
issues feature one field science after 
another. The Science News section con- 
tains items general interest. There 
are also notices regarding appointments, 
promotions, honors, and deaths dis- 
tinguished men science. 

The digests are becoming must-have 
with the American people. They mini- 
mize reading and eliminate the necessity 
the reader’s browsing find articles 
news that may interest him. The 
pocket size the digests has furthered 
their popularity. 

There are digests all fields, but two 
those with the greatest circulation are 
The Digest and Time. The 
former draws its subject matter mainly 
from articles which condenses from 
other magazines. reader satisfied 
with secondary sources and shortened 
articles, the digests have much offer. 
The true reader will find them un- 
satisfying Epicurean would find 
meal consisting predigested tablets. 

Time, racy style and vocabulary 
all its own, recounts the news this 
country and abroad. interested, too, 
persons who unique things 
merely get born, marry, and die. Its 
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reviews musical records, motion pic- 
tures, and books are fairly trustworthy. 
The saucy letters written the readers 
are prominently exhibited and occasion- 
ally carry rejoinder. The readers alert- 
watch for errors statement writ- 
ing and seem enjoy reporting any that 
they are able ferret out. 

The religious magazines not exert 
great influence family life today 
days gone by. Strange relate, 
some the most unreliable advertise- 
ments are found this group maga- 
zines. Most this class periodicals 
need financial support and cannot afford 
give their readers the slick, well- 
written articles that would boost the cir- 
culation. 

There are many religious magazines. 
Two the best are The Christian 
Century and Religious Education. 
Christian Century published weekly 
and indexed the Reader’s Guide 
Periodical Literature. The editorials 
are longer and touch more topics 
single issue than those other 
magazines. These may cover such topics 
loan the United States Fin- 
land, appreciation Senator Borah, 
the call for labor unity teamster’s 
leader, and Coughlin and the Christian 
Front. typical issue contains three con- 
tributed articles: “Can Belgium Stay 
journalist Brussels; Church-Made 
War with Japan?” Kenneth Scott- 
Latourette, professor missions and 
Oriental history the divinity school 
Yale University and “Borah—the 
Last Word” from the Congressional 
Record.™ also features book reviews, 
correspondence section and depart- 
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ment featuring news the Christian 
world. 

According its editors, Religious 
Education “seeks present, ade- 
quate, scientific plane, those factors 
which make for improvement 
gious and moral Without 
official endorsement any sort, gives 
its authors entire freedom expression. 
The magazine appears quarterly and 
priced one doller issue. 

That there some continuity its 
materials evidenced the general 
problem: theology relevant religious 
education, which being discussed the 
autumn, winter, and spring issues 
1939-1940. The autumn issue opened 


Although there are many different 
kinds magazines that are perused 
many different kinds people, certain 
trends are manifest. First, the popularity 
the graphics and the pulps increas- 
ing. Second, there are fewer juveniles 
than former years. This decrease may 
due, part, the greater sophisti- 
cation youth and the decreased in- 
come families during the depression 
years. 

third trend the reduction the 


December, 1939), masthead. 


the discussion with exploration God 
the educational process. The winter 
issue discusses the nature human na- 
ture while the spring issue will analyze 
the problem method. 

That the magazine not sectarian 
shown its contributors. The fall issue 
contained articles written Baptist 
minister, the dean The College 
Jewish Studies Chicago, teacher 
civics junior high school Missouri, 
and doctoral candidate The Divi- 
sion Religious Education North- 
western University. Its book reviews are 
meticulously rather than critically writ- 
ten. Each bears the name the re- 
viewer. 


size magazines. Pocket-size periodi- 
cals, such the digests, are increasing 
popularity. Fourth, decreasing em- 
phasis being placed the esthetic, 
and the practical being stressed. Fi- 
nally, direct and journalistic writing 
usurping the place long held fine, 
literary style. 

What the magazines tomorrow will 
depends upon what the reader wants. 
The cultural, private, and social ideals 
people are reflected the magazines 
they read. The magazine seems 
outcrowding books and the 
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The Fugitive! 


VanDERWERKEN 


skimmed over ice 

Till blood was aflame. 

challenged the Tritons 

splashing surfboard 

And reveled mastery 

terrific sea jumps. 

climbed distant peaks 

And clung rope 

With terrified thrill 

While rocks went careening.— 
Happiness, the Fugitive, danced far ahead 


me. 


heard the swish-swash-slap 
the vast ocean’s shore. 
tossed shining coins 
Into shark waters 
And laughed with delight 
the Brown Boy’s temptation. 
smelled the fresh blood 
bewildered bull 
Shaking barbed banderillos 
Before gay matador.— 


Happiness beckoned and tortured me. 


coaxed strange beauty 
excite passion and lust. 
kicked off shoes 

utter abandon 

crazied Bacchanal 

frenzied mulatto, 

And quaffed off Love 
magical potion 
Though the cup was drained dry 


Happiness scuttled warily past me. 


This Happiness phantom 

partridge alarmed 

Fled ever away from 

onslaught Life, 

With wings thrashing loudly 

Beyond reach sight. 

Then—shaft white light— 

stood oak rooted, 

Giving shade the heated 

their mad pursuit.— 

Happiness was the Gift Myself 
Life! 


Report 


Curriculum Reconstruction and Community Resources 
EDUCATION COMES AGE 


URRICULUM reconstruction has been 
recognized the greatest problem 
facing American education today. 
basic factor the present situation has 
been the inability the school, one 
whose functions interpret the spe- 
cific social order which created it, keep 
pace with economic and social changes 
which are occurring with great rapidity 
our national life. second basic factor 
that the conflicts which are present 
education, itself, are reflections major 
conflicts our present social and eco- 
nomic life, and the school cannot fulfill 
its functions until has clarified its posi- 
tion through recognition those forces 
which are robbing our democratic tradi- 
tion its vitality, and development 
awareness the potentialities vast 
social and industrial forces which are 
effecting new and significant meaning 
our national heritage. 

The differences which exist between 
the systems education totalitarian 
countries and the democracies are 
more fundamental than the specific or- 
ganization and administration those 
systems, for each really result 
national philosophy which 
shaped tradition and social and eco- 
nomic progress over period time. 
similar manner national culture 


and character are reflected the educa- 
tional philosophy people. The basic 
difference between totalitarianism and 
democracy lies the concept the in- 
dividual, which determines the specific 
way living which has developed 
each. Totalitarianism conceives the 
individual transient element, merely 
one unlimited series generations; 
the State the ultimate expression 
national life. democratic way living 
respects individual personality while 
avoiding social disintegration into self- 
interested groups. Democracy means 
capacity for change, for individuals 
change, and democracy the State 
and the individuals comprising the State 
are one. 

The democratic social order gener- 
ally conceded the American ideal 
social organization. The capacity for 
change, inherent democratic phi- 
losophy, has been definitely demon- 
strated during the past two three 
decades which have occurred changes 
our national life more revolutionary 
than the combined developments our 
way living over the entire period from 
our founding nation the twentieth 
century. Major problems which have 
tended radically change the social 
and economic status the masses must 
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considered the light their pos- 
sible effect shaping and determining 
the aims education. Tradition, the 
character our people, the mobility 
our population, and tremendous scien- 
tific advances all fields human en- 
deavor have contributed the peculiar 
national characteristics American life 
today. Perhaps technology the force 
which possesses the highest potentialities 
for effecting change our fundamental 
national institutions, for creating 
industrial revolution felt not only 
our economic life but even into the very 
core our social being. 

The potentialities are two-fold for, 
while technology ultimately holds 
promise raising our standard living 
unprecedented height, has also 
directly indirectly created present 
day problems which are acute. One 
the most acute that confronting 
American youth. With place in- 
dustry for the large number young 
people sixteen twenty-four years 
age with prolonged period depend- 
ence, they face complete idleness with 
its disintegrating effects, attendance 
school which has made little 
provision for them. 

the school function efficiently, 
must develop the concept educa- 
tion not only agency for the inter- 
pretation democracy, but the in- 
strument through which democracy will 
re-directed. achieve democratic 
social planning, the school must provide 
opportunity for active and intelligent 
participation social living means 
individual and group development. Ef- 
fective curriculum reconstruction means 
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concerted effort all the people but the 
schools our nation must lead this 
reconstruction. 

That the schools are becoming cog- 
nizant their responsibility reflected 
the ever-increasing number reports 
attempts achieve curriculum re- 
construction teachers who are un- 
questionably the instruments through 
which education the United States 
will fail succeed its most impor- 
tant function. typical example 
teacher participation this field may 
prove interest. 


STUDY CURRICULUM 
PROBLEMS 


INTERPRETATION 


Findings 
Implications 


This study the resources the school 
communities represented 
teachers first and mixed first and second 
grades merely attempts survey possible 
materials the immediate school environ- 
ment which might used providing 
real experiences and record the actual 
use the resources during one semester 
school year. attempt made de- 
termine the values inherent their possible 
use for young children nor evaluate their 
place determining outcomes program 
development. recognized that the 
mere presence and use certain resources 
way indicate that desirable program 
development progress, for the study 
makes attempt evaluate achievement. 

The chief purpose the study de- 
velop awareness possibilities inherent 
the immediate school environment with 
implications for their use meeting chil- 
dren’s needs and developing and stimu- 
lating interests. 

the nineteen teachers participating, 
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six teach children whose economic and so- 
cial background average, five teach chil- 
dren whose background above average, 
and eight teach children whose background 


extremely meager and below average. 
(See Table I.) 


Schools Representing Average 
Economic Status 


No. No. No. 
School 


School 


Distribution Schools According the Economic Background the Children Represented 


Schools Representing Above 
Average Economic Status 
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Table records the complete list re- 
sources reported the entire group. will 
noted that there wide range re- 
sources reported, but there are surprisingly 
few which are mutually available all 
the school communities. Various types 


Schools Representing Below 
Average Economic Status 


No. No. 


No. 
Children School 


Children 


Totals 


eee 


Six hundred thirty-nine 
represented the study: 
From average backgrounds 196 
From above average backgrounds 
From below average backgrounds 263 
interpreting the data necessary 
remember that the study way 
represents comprehensive and exclusive 
list experiences first-hand nature 
which have been provided, for trips and 
excursions outside each immediate school 
vicinity were not considered. Experiences 
and utilization resources included here 
are ones which are walking distance 
the schools. 


263 


grocery stores seem more common 
than any other one resource. These were 
used more frequently classes than any 
other resource mentioned. Public parks and 
playgrounds also seem more com- 
monly available but their use not general 
enough. 

Less than one-half the classes used the 
public libraries. Surely this agency should 
closely integrated with the work all 
children matter what their interests 
abilities are. 

Number fourteen reveals need for in- 
creased utilization resources develop- 
ing habits safety and safety consciousness. 


XYZ 

Total number 639 
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Resources School Communities Represented Study 


(Listed highest lowest basis number times each resource reported 
available total number teachers the group) 


Economic Status Schools Reporting Resources 
Totals 


Resource Average Above Average Below Average 


Avail- Avail- Avail- 
able able able 


Number Times Resources Reported 

Markets 
Fire Stations, Boxes 
Railroads—Trains, Yards, Termi- 

nals, Offices, Stations 
Post Offices, Mailmen, 
Construction Work: Bridges, 

Schools, Homes, etc 
Other Schools, Elem., Jr. High, 

High, Colleges 
Bridges, Trestles 
Bakeries 
Variety Stores 
Police Stations, Policemen, Traffic 


oo 
nun 


15. Flower Shops, Greenhouses 
16. Department Stores, Toy Depart- 


Hospitals, Old People’s Homes, 
Day Nurseries, Settlement Houses, 


Private Woods, Fields, Streams. 

Rivers—Canals 

Public Vehicles, Taxis, Buses, 
Street Cars 

Shoemaker Shops............... 

Barber and Beauty Shops 

Gardens 

Tailor, Cleaner, Dyer Shops 

Garages—Gasoline Stations 

Furniture Stores 

Restaurants, Cafeterias 

Pet Shops 


wv 


Ice Plants, Alkali Works 
Ice Cream Plants, Stores 
Steamship Offices, Boats 
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Economic Status Schools Reporting Resources 
Totals 


Resource Average Above Average Below Average 


Avail- Avail- Avail- Avail- 


Number Times Resources Reported 

Airline Offices, Airports, Airplanes 

Wharves 
Book Stores 
Community Centers 
Museums 
Art Galleries 
Dept. Commerce, Bur. Fish- 


Reservoirs, Filter Plants. 

Theaters 

Paper Mills... 

Flour Mills 

Sand and Gravel Cos., Sand Eleva- 


PPP 


Tidal Basins 

Dept. Agriculture 

Bottling Companies. 

Electrical Repair 

Wall Paper Stores. 

Jewelry Stores 

Navy Yards 

Bureau Roads 


Laundries 
Antique Shops 
Lumber Yards 


The Number Resources Available and Their Utilization 


Economic Status Communities: 


Above Below 
Average Average Average 


Total No. Community Resources 
Total No. Community Resources Used 

No. Resources Reported per Teacher 

No. Resources Used per Teacher 


2 
66. Telephone Exchanges 


close study Table gives rise 
several questions pertinent the major 
objective the study: 

Was the recording resources 

each teacher really comprehensive? 

adequate use resources actually 

being made? 

consideration the comparative avail- 
ability and use resources reported 
teachers children whose economic back- 
grounds differ presents interesting as- 
pect (Table III). 

the total number available re- 
sources reported (295), only approximately 
sixty per cent were reported used during 
the period covered the study. However, 
there were definite indications plans for 
further utilization resources relation 
changing interests during the second se- 
mester. would seem, then, that there 
tendency use available resources. 

The most curious aspect the informa- 
tion revealed Table III seems the 
relative meagerness available resources 
communities above average economic 
status compared with those poorer com- 
munities. Several factors may explain this 

The residential character the com- 

munity 

The relative inaccessibility com- 

mercial areas; 

The need more acute awareness 

possibilities the neighborhood 
which can used the development 
children. 
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This grouping 
nomic status) also reveals utilization 
reported resources per teacher only fifty 
per cent. However, this does not necessarily 
imply meagerness first-hand experi- 
ences, for possible that larger percent- 
age trips and excursions outside the 
community may have been taken these 
children who are financially more able 
afford the costs involved. 

While the findings are not conclusive, 
certain implications arise which should stim- 
ulate serious consideration the members 
the group. 

There definite need for more 
acute awareness community possi- 
bilities providing for the develop- 
ment children; 

There equally definite need for 
increased utilization the resources 
the community; 

There need for enrichment 
community experiences children 
above-average economic status. 

The group’s decision make inten- 
sive study leisure-time and recreational 
opportunities for little children the com- 
munity, which may integrated the 
school’s program child development, and 
which offers unusual opportunities for ef- 
fecting the development desirable types 
out-of-school activities and interests, pre- 
sents logical step the continuation 
study curriculum problems the pri- 
mary level. 


keynote the current scholastic 
was sounded during the past 
summer. Educational institutions have 
been called upon take stock their 
resources and organize them for na- 
tional defense. Specialized vocational 
preparation provided; techni- 
cians are trained for special serv- 
ices; psychologists will needed; 
even proposed train psychotherapists 
for possible future eventualities. the 
time these lines appear some form 
conscription may already have been en- 
acted. not improbable that some 
quarters the introduction military 
training high schools will advo- 
cated, and increased attention physical 
education will demanded. 

Few would disposed question 
these activities and many others the 
interests national defense. And yet, 
since the issue the present situation 
“Education and National Defense,” 
one may justified asking whether 
for educational institutions there not 
presented another challenge even more 
important than those mentioned. the 
country gird itself for national de- 
fense, should not the first task 
educational institutions raise the more 
fundamental question what are 
defend? Armed preparation against 
enemy encroachments the Western 
Hemisphere not insuperable task 
for country already highly industrial- 
ized and mechanized. Events Europe, 
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however, have shown that something 
more necessary than armed defense 
and that armed defense without faith 
something defended not enough. 

Whatever opinions one may hold 
the military strength the totalitarian 
powers, the fact cannot ignored that 
behind this strength there lie fervor 
and faith, however misguided and 
they may be, which the 
military strength rests. may too 
early make any dogmatic pronounce- 
ments the causes the defeat the 
democracies continental Europe, but 
lack solid, unquestioning faith the 
ideals democracy did play impor- 
tant part and much any one thing 
opened the doors both foreign and 
domestic fifth columns. What faith 
these ideals can was illustrated the 
remarkable stand Finland against the 
overwhelming hordes and power 
Soviet Russia. What revival faith— 
revival which almost came too late— 
can overcome military unprepared- 
ness, Oxford oaths, and peace vote 
millions just before the war illustrated 
the new morale Britain fighting 
with her back against the wall for some- 
thing more important than her own land 
Empire. 

Because such paramount im- 
portance for Americans the present 
crisis and because may have been over- 
looked many, the following passage 
from letter “Why the British 
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People Fight” Professor 
Tawney the University London, 
which appeared The New York 
Times July 21, deserves the 
attention all who feel that our first 
task educators disseminate far 
and wide what that have de- 


fend: 


What, then, are the reasons which have 
made this war war, not merely the 
British Government, but the British 
people? They are obvious, elementary, and 
commonplace; but the men the work- 
shops and the front they seem, though 
simple, are fighting, they 
would say, they expressed their convic- 
tions (which, course, they don’t) 
preserve way life, which value 
above life. mean leave our chil- 
dren, even if, order save for them, 
ourselves must knocked out. The 
nature and quality that way life can 
stated dozen different fashions; in- 
everyone knows it—it had 
best, perhaps, not stated all. Good 
faith; tolerance; respect for opinions which 
not share; loyalty comrades; 
mercy the weak; consideration for the 
unfortunates; equal justice for all—the 
ordinary decencies and humanities in- 
tercourse between neighbours—these things 
are clearly part it. the power 
speak freely one’s own thoughts, obey 
one’s own conscience, one’s duty 
one sees it. the right the individual 
protected against violence, whether 
proceeding from other individuals from 
public authorities; live under govern- 
ment which has voice making and 
unmaking; work all lawful means 
promote the reforms and advance the 
causes which command his devotion, how- 
ever repugnant they may his rulers. 
So, finally, are relations between states suffi- 


*The letter has been reprinted and may 
obtained from the Workers Education Bureau 
Press, Inc., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
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ciently frank, honest and stable permit 
ordinary men and women live, work, 
bring their families, and make what 
contributions they can our common 
human heritage, without knowing that, 
any moment, the ambitions some 
criminal neurotic, who has seized the 
controls the frightful machinery war, 
may shatter hour all they have spent 
their lives building; obliterate their 
villages and towns; scatter their children 
before merciless invaders; and leave 
them choice but submit soul- 
destroying despotism, lose their lives 
resisting it. are, course, fighting 
defend our own country against horrors 
that kind, and are not ashamed 
doing so. But think that are also 
defending certain simple moralities the 
systematic and deliberate defiance which, 
they are now defied the Germany 
Herr Hitler, makes life unendurable men 
who know what freedom means. not 
for say whether are right 
wrong. But with that conviction that 
are fighting, and shall continue fight. 


These ideals may “obvious, ele- 
mentary, and commonplace,” but unless 
they are engraven the hearts men 
and are also made the mainsprings 
action they are readily forgotten—as, 
indeed, they have already been forgotten 
those self-constituted patriotic groups 
which rallying the cause their 
own brand Americanism are under- 
mining every idea and ideal that de- 
mocracy stands for. The task defend- 
ing democracy primarily education- 
one; task for every educational 
agency from the kindergarten the 
university and beyond. not simple 
task; democracy way life cannot 
set down the articles ide- 
ology; something that each genera- 
tion has learn and relearn. Eternal 
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education the price democracy. 
Totalitarian ideologies are closed and 
finite; democracy adventure, adap- 
tive, and self-renewing. 

intelligent layman may well 
disposed ask what the schools have 
been doing the present, the 
task defending democracy has 
put them something new this 
crisis. can find the answer pages 
recent educational history. con- 
trasted with educational systems to- 
talitarian states American education has 
not been inspired any single recogniz- 
able aim. The schools have been bom- 
barded with thousands discrete ob- 
jectives, which when 
could never provide single rounded 
concept the purpose education. 
There has prevailed complete uncertain- 
methods instruction. the con- 
flicts theorists the interests those 
who are educated and the so- 
ciety for which they are educated 
have paradoxically been forgotten. Edu- 
cational fashions have changed with the 
rapidity fashions women’s dress. 
The cult the individual and self- 
expression have been slogans conjure 
with, and anything fixed advance has 
been decried indoctrination. Progres- 
sive education, which might have served 
useful ferment, has, Dewey 
pointed out his Experience and Educa- 
tion, been built negation. Negation, 
too, has been the basis the call 
teachers build new social order, 
undefined and indefinite the aim 
progressive education. 

The inquiring layman need not, there- 
fore, surprised the results these 


uncertainties have been doubt, question- 
ing, and scepticism about everything, 
including democracy. “Sez you,” “So 
what?,” and “Oh yeah!” are more than 
popular slogans; they represent the 
temper mind produced the aimless 
education the past two three 
decades. far there has been 
certain stability American life 
earlier period, when men were genuinely 
inspired what Lord Bryce called 
vehement passion for democracy.” That 
those concerned with education should 
respond the demand now made 
them rally the defense the 
country proper. Their best contribu- 
tion, however, will define for 
themselves clearly may what 
all other democracies develop 
what referred many years before 
the present crisis was even anticipated 
the moral equivalent for democracies 
that fervor which seems animate 
minds regimes. De- 
mocracy not something that can 
taken for granted; its ideals represent 
the results the struggles humanity 
throughout its history; its best defense 
constant analysis, study, and utiliza- 
tion dealings with our fellow-men. 
Education democracy must lead 
constant self-examination and renewed 
dedication its ideals. That this our 
first line defense which give 
meaning all else that demanded for 
national defense can realized the 
new call the teachers the nation 
made the statement Democracy 
and Education the Current 
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Teachers College, Columbia University. 
National defense without understand- 
something coercively imposed unwill- 
ing, unintelligent, and regimented de- 
fenders. Only with the faith and fervor 
which come from understanding can 
begin realize that the invasion to- 
talitarian ideas more feared than 
the invasion totalitarian armies. There 
old Hebrew adage that “the world 
exists the breath the children the 


schools.” The idea education for na- 
tional defense not new; the crisis again 
brings the forefront the educa- 
tor’s attention, and his most effective 
contribution national defense 
perform more effectively than ever be- 
fore the task which his his profes- 
sion—the cultivation the democratic 
ideal something worth preserving 
and perpetuating. clear understanding 
this ideal now imperative. 


The best protection nation its men; towns and cities cannot 
have surer defense than the prowess and virtue their inhabitants. 


EDUCATION 


Economics Ivol Spafford. John Wi- 
ley Sons. 469 pp. $3.00. 

Home economics one the subjects 
which has traveled the rough road toward 
what the author calls “educational respect- 
ability.” the light the growing sociali- 
zation the curriculum, would seem al- 
together necessary that from now home 
economics should accepted vital part 
the educational program levels. 
This reviewer has long been hostile toward 
the traditional content and administrational 
policies the field household arts home 
economics because, the one hand, 
has been convinced that home economics was 
reserved for particular group pupils 
rather than for all, and, the other hand, 
because the content was far from functional. 
Obviously, home economics should con- 
cerned with home building for all pupils. 
Likewise, should offer vital experiences 
for pupils whose homes are the relatively 
lower income brackets rather than for those 
pupils whose families are sufficiently com- 
fortable and cultured offer their children 
the home such home building guidance 
poorer families not understand can- 
not afford. highly socialized curriculum 
should built around life’s needs, and 
difficult imagine how any need can 
more vital than that guiding all young 
people toward clear understanding what 
means build home. Happily, the pres- 
ent text emphasizes the functional purpose 
home economics for all children all 
levels, including both boys and girls. seen 
through the pages this text, home eco- 
nomics not only educationally respectable, 
but educationally fundamental. the pres- 
ent volume “education seen continu- 
ing experience, home-life education need 
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throughout life.” Wisely, the author offers 
pattern home-life education any 
level. “Each school build its own pro- 
gram the light its basic philosophy 
education and the needs and interest those 
served, the needs the community 
and the larger social situation, and the re- 
sources hand.” 

One finds this stimulating volume dis- 
cussions the meaning home economics, 
the school, man relation this field, the 
meaning and significance home-life edu- 
cation, the principles and practices ad- 
ministering the home economics program 
elementary, junior high-school and senior 
high-school levels. Likewise, the book recog- 
nizes the need home-life education for 
college students and adults. interest 
note that the author offers suggestions for 
the integration home economics with the 
entire curriculum, and cites specific instances 
which such integration being developed. 
This plan referring practices within 
various schools and school systems one 
the striking features the book. 

book intended for the adminis- 
trator, curriculum worker and teacher with- 
and without the field home economics 
who, re-building the curriculum, would 
draw into the best that each field has 
offer.” rich source book informa- 
tion regarding present trends home eco- 
nomics and descriptions practices which 
should value teacher-education in- 
stitutions. 


Committee International Relations, 
Ida Jacobs and John DeBoer, 
Co-Editors. English Monograph No. 
National Council Teachers English. 
Appleton-Century Company. 275 pp. 
$1.50. 


Around topics concerned with The Causes 
War, Literature and War, American 
Literature and Peace, The Press and Its 
Readers, Propaganda, Armaments, The 
American Peace Movement, Policies the 
Peace Organizations, The Church and 
World Peace, The Catholic Church and the 
Peace Movement, The Synagogue and 
World Peace, International Relations the 
Curriculum, Experiences Studying In- 
ternational Relations, and Extracurriculum 
Activities, this report offers material 
value teachers English and the social 
sciences elementary and secondary schools 
and teacher-education institutions. The 
volume designed reading material, 
source ideas and opinions valuable 
courses oral and written composition. 
More than this, teacher guide 
means graded units clearly described 
the end that teachers might pattern their 
own teaching procedures the organiza- 
tion materials here described detail. 
Likewise, numerous extracurriculum activi- 
ties such the vacation airline, suggestions 
for parties, teas, suppers, pageants, radio 
programs, dramatic sketches, are described. 
The bibliography part notable con- 
tribution. 

The authors call attention the anomaly 
time when world peace seems rapidly 
disappearing possibility. the other hand, 
still true that America not war and 
much can said for such efforts the 
present report establish attitude which, 
sufficiently extensive, should result 
strong resistance against war. While 
usually true that governments, and not 
peoples, who make war, our own de- 
mocracy the government constantly re- 
plenished from the people themselves and 
the degree that the schools can foster among 
the incoming generation ideals intelligent 
peace will the future governments Ameri- 
intelligently peace The pres- 
ent volume, therefore, deserves wide use, 
not only for its idealism and clear exposi- 
tion peace values, but for its educationally 
sound presentation ways and means 
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whereby the objectives peace may 
clearly understood the classrooms 
American elementary and secondary schools, 


FOR AMERICAN YOUTH Sarah 
Augusta Taintor and Kate Monro. 
Edited Thomas Briggs. Illustrated. 
The Macmillan Company. 550 pp. 
$1.68. 


The bookmaker’s art reaches new high 
this text living English. The book 
stresses good citizenship school and out 
through discussions standards conduct 
and manners, choice newspapers, maga- 
zines, books, motion pictures, radio pro- 
grams and through pride the ability 
use spoken and written English correctly 
and effectively. Grammar treated func- 
tionally. Such technical skills punctuation 
and capitalization are provided for the 
writing minutes, short themes, letters, etc. 
Reading considered through animal stories, 
adventure tales and biographies. There are 
also chapters the use the library, learn- 
ing use dictionary and reading for in- 
formation, etc. other words, the entire 
text draws upon the social environment 
manner that justifies its title 
for American outh. English here viewed 
academic subject far removed from daily ap- 
plication. 

study for material outlining, paragraph- 
ing, use the dictionary and the library 
quite obviously concerned with techniques 
study. Likewise, the book related vo- 
cational guidance, pages being devoted 
this great essential. striking feature the 
text are the photographic illustrations pre- 
sented bleeding format. editor Thomas 
Briggs writes, “The books the Ameri- 
can Youth Series are planned and prepared 
for normal young men and women, who are 
seeking our secondary schools education 
that will the most value them.” 
Consequently, Dr. Briggs’ famous state- 
ment that the schools should “teach youth 
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better the desirable things that they 
will anyway,” the authors the present 
volume have taken their materials largely 
from observations what youth actually 
are doing, often without any guidance and 
instruction, and they have sought reveal 
normal youth numerous activities which 
themselves are more worthwhile than 
those which young people are likely en- 
gage their own initiative apart from 
guidance. The book, therefore, valuable 
instrument educational guidance means 
the socialized subject content. 


EXPERIENCES SPEAKING Howard 
Francis Seely and William Arthur Hack- 
ett. Scott, Foresman Company. 512 pp. 
$1.72. 

The present volume Experiences 
Speaking offers interestingly sharp con- 
trast the earlier courses elocution which 
were concerned with artificial declamations 
and highly formalized and mechanized pub- 
lic speech. public speaking regarded 
vital social skill, not only the presence 
large audiences, but the more intimate 
note that the present volume public speak- 
ing gives large place the more informal 
oral expression. Day” public speak- 
ing here includes conversation, various forms 
public address, oral reading and dra- 
matics. One might become controversial 
this point and question the appropriateness 
including dramatics within public speak- 
ing. sure, acting does involve reading 
lines and true that the effectiveness 
lectures and orations greatly enhanced 
the principles dramatic technique. 
the other hand, dramatics includes far more 
than public speech and perhaps deserves 
considered field apart. 

The present volume deals with 228 ex- 
periences public speech. Proper attention 
given pronunciation, enunciation, the 
physiology speech, rhythm, word values, 
posture and gestures, facial expression, au- 
dience sense and audience appeal, preparation 
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and the use notes, types delivery, pre- 
siding, broadcasting, debating, public discus- 
sion, story telling, various types oral read- 
ing, including choral reading, and various 
types school drama, including theatre 
terminology and direction, preparation 
sets and the duties various offices con- 
cerned with dramatic production. 

The book contains also the international 
phonetic alphabet, materials for oral inter- 
cedure, list plays for the school theatre, 
list companies dealing stage supplies 
and suggested one-year and two-year and 
one-semester courses public speaking. The 
volume distinctly practical and clearly or- 
ganized, just the sort book that teacher 
public speech needs developing this im- 
portant field set vital experiences 
informal and formal speech. 


PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
Ruth Strang. The Macmillan Company. 
356 pp. $2.00. 

Happily, here volume guidance that 
concerned not much with the organiza- 
tion programs guidance with the 
principles child development underlying 
various guidance programs. The author 
states that “‘the aim this book is, first 
all, direct the educators’ attention the 
children whom they should serve with sym- 
pathy and objectivity. Too frequently books 
personnel work and guidance direct the 
reader’s attention details organization 
and thereby actually divert from the re- 
cipient the service—the child. The book 
likewise focuses attention 
means promoting good development and 
describes numerous changes the physical 
environment and policies and methods 
instruction that may affect children. The 
book replete with concrete examples indi- 
cating the kinds opportunities for per- 
sonnel work which are inherent the regu- 
lar school day. shown that each member 
the school staff, well agencies the 
community, may make significant contribu- 
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tions guidance. book directed not 
toward the specialist personnel work, but 
toward the administrator teacher. There 
are authoritative discussions the character- 
istics and needs children the school en- 
vironment, including plant attendants, pro- 
motion, policies, school marks, etc. Exam- 
ples programs personnel work, ways 
and means developing such programs and 
suggestions regarding contributions which 
may made superintendent and prin- 
cipal, the classroom teacher, the home-room 
teacher and specialists are plentiful. The 
book contains extensive bibliography and 
classified references occupational infor- 
mation, social usage, social hygiene and 
adjustment for high-school pupils. 

While the book distinguishes between 
guidance and instruction, makes clear that 
these two functions are closely inter-related, 
and should determine educational method 
all class-room experiences. clear today 
that too much emphasis has been placed upon 
the mechanics counseling and the develop- 
ment specialized programs guidance. 
should known most students guid- 
ance that significant progress can made 
this field without true knowledge child 
nature relation social and economical 
needs. Increasingly, educators will need 
recognize that guidance application 
educational psychology and educational soci- 
ology, and that the well-equipped teacher 
will need have technical knowledge 
human nature, technical knowledge which 
not now provided the typical teacher- 
education institution. The present volume 
much needed accent this essential 
effective guidance and personnel work. 


AMERICAN COLLEGES AND THE So- 
CIAL Robert Lincoln Kelly. 
The Macmillan Company. 380 pp. 
$2.50. 

The author states that the primary theme 
this volume that the function the 

American college promote general wel- 
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fare. This, course, has been the con- 
scious purpose the college for 300 years. 
The present crisis the world and Ameri- 
demands, however, increased emphasis 
upon this end. How this purpose has evolved 
together with the growth the American 
college the particular theme the pres- 
ent volume. Mr. Kelly studies the relation 
between the college and the community 
from the early beginnings the present 
day. shows clearly the role that the col- 
lege has played developing and directing 
public opinion through its faculties and 
alumni. Popularly, the college has been re- 
ferred ivory tower and the campus 
kind edenic world set apart from the 
turbulent stream social problems. the 
pages the present volume, however, 
clear that the college has not only been great- 
influenced the community, but turn 
has given community attitudes mean- 
ing and direction which undoubtedly would 
have been totally different the college had 
not assisted. the adaptation the cur- 
riculum the times, the various types 
through the local college unit 
and associations higher education, the col- 
lege has been the midst social turmoil, 
trying well might under the circum- 
stances serve not only remote ideals, but 
present social needs. 

clear from Mr. Kelly’s chapter 
that the colleges have learned 
highly probable that their 
would have been more extensive and effec- 
tive the community had made more intel- 
ligent use the power that the college stands 
ready apply. the matter academic 
freedom the colleges have been inclined 
take the judicial rather than the partisan 
attitude; but the discredit the college 
must said that college administration 
has not been open minded toward aca- 
demic freedom the purpose education 
demands. Mr. Kelly notes, however, very 
properly that the problem academic free- 
dom closely related the teacher’s com- 
petence make use such freedom. There 
can little doubt that college faculties 
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were more and more tactful and 
more truly loyal the ideals research, 
academic freedom would not continue 
acute problem. 

Mr. Kelly’s discussions the intellectual 
frontier and the meaning liberal educa- 
tion deserve careful reading. The colleges 
large numbers are now aware that the old 
scholastic and rationalistic content must 
modified courses music and art and 
that the entire curriculum must “orches- 
trated.” well says, 

“We longer expect Aristotle as- 
semble and classify all knowledge. rely 
rather the high-power human engineer, 
the processes selection, show the 
path simplified practice. This doing 
pointing out that within all human 
endeavor, however complex, there are few 
definite and common functional operations, 
whether the city the country, among 
the rich the poor, the high the low. 
must have gentlemanliness and sports- 
manship are crowded together. 
must preserve open spaces the com- 
plement subways, for other reason. 
must have domestic loyalty and virtue. 
must preserve and develop literature, 
science, the fine arts, educated democracy 
well intellectual elite. must 
have religion that free from hypocrisy 
and intolerance. These are some the con- 
ditions—not all them, course—of hu- 
man unity, which huge and overwhelm- 
ing goal yet unachieved, but, some men 
dream, achievable.” 

Consequently, the most vital problem 
the college has become that personnel. 
Again the necessity integration appears 
whereby education may fused into unity 
related the whole life, unified person 
unified society. watchword the 
American liberal college longer analy- 
sis; synthesis, such synthesis achieved 
simply well ordered home. Here begins 
the contribution the colleges the social 
order.” 

The book contains striking chapters the 
junior college which the author believes 
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should terminal institution for the mass 
its students; the growing influence 
the arts with special emphasis the theatre 
and music; the improvement college 
teaching with particular reference various 
concepts knowledge and the close rela- 
tionship between scholarship and teaching; 
relationships between the colleges and 
the churches which clear that there 
growingly closer affiliation between 
church and college; and relationships be- 
tween the colleges and the state. The au- 
thor warns against the encroachment po- 
litical control. 

College administrators and faculty mem- 
bers will find this volume large mine 
factual material and carefully considered 
opinion the role the American college 
this critical period American history. 
volume not only read but carefully 


reflect upon. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS BusINEss TRAIN- 
trated. The Macmillan Company. 515 
pp. $1.80. 

Here striking text one the most 
popular branches education. For many 
years high school pupils have crowded into 
the commercial courses. Until somewhat re- 
cently commercial courses have been con- 
fined stenography, typing 
law. With the advance mechanical ap- 
pliances for the business office there has been 
necessity shift from the old type com- 
mercial education knowledge and skill re- 
lated the mechanized business office. Con- 
sequently, the present volume stresses such 
topics the telephone, telegraph, use the 
mails, filing and finding important papers, 
how handle money, how budget, how 
buy, how protect oneself means 
insurance, how travel, and many pages 
the set-up business, how sell and buy, 
how use bank services and how obtain 
information. obvious from these topics 
that business training has extended far be- 
yond office routine. The Fundamentals 
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Business Training more than book for 
office efficiency, text that aims in- 
troduce the pupil the social, economical 
aspects business means attention 
exploratory and pre-vocational values. 
authors have mind individual who 
trained not only for office, but for intelli- 
gent living means knowledge and 
skills pertaining his economic welfare. 
The emphasis rests more upon the consumer 
than upon the producer. 

The three R’s are given their proper place 
instrumental satisfying economic life. 
Moreover, the text cleverly illustrated 
with humorous cartoons 
adorned with bleeding illustrations taken 
from photographs. written the pu- 
pils’ language, the exposition transparent 
and such aids “Refreshing Your Mem- 
ory,” “Your Quiz Program,” Spelling 
Bee,” “Building Business Habits” are rich 
with content taken from community life. 
fact, one cannot commend the author 
and the publisher too highly for the organi- 
zation the material and the manner 
which has been typographically presented. 
Among the many books business 
tion which come this desk not know 
any that superior this volume. 


Introduction the Christian Philoso- 
phy Education, William Cun- 
ningham. The Macmillan Company. 588 
$3.00. 

Dr. Cunningham, who Professor 
Education the University Notre Dame, 
has contributed important volume the 
growing literature the philosophy edu- 
cation. His learned volume organized 
around four problems: The Pupil, His Na- 
ture and Needs; Means Education; The 
Teacher (Method); The Institution 
ministration). The volume introduced 
with two chapters that discuss the meaning 
the philosophy education and four phi- 
losophies: idealism, materialism, humanism, 
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supernaturalism. The concluding chapter 
concerned with the philosophy Catholic 
education. Under the first problem the au- 
thor considers the nature man, the mo- 
tivation human behavior and the theories 
learning, also the sociological and theo- 
logical foundations education and the 
hierarchy educational objectives. The 
second problem the curriculum provides 
discussion the philosophy the curricu- 
lum, values and the disciplines school ac- 
tivities, the dilemma democratic education 
and the American educational Un- 
der problem three the author considers the 
technique teaching, the administration 
teaching and the education the teacher. 
Problem four concerned chiefly with the 
rights and duties education. The book 
clearly organized and illustrated with nu- 
merous diagrams, figures and tables. All 
all distinctive and illuminating text 
with abundant readings particular value 
the advanced student. 

The Pivotal Problems Education 
the philosophy education viewed 
applied philosophy deriving its content from 
biology, sociology and religion. Philosophy 
chiefly concerned with ends, not means. 
attempts evaluate what science has dis- 
covered, Educational philosophy particu- 
lar faces the difficult task interpreting the 
meaning and significance findings the 
several sciences related education. 
noteworthy that much the present text 
rests upon historical philosophy and the au- 
thor makes clear the relation between neo- 
scholastic philosophy education and the 
philosophical systems outlined his dia- 
gram outline philosophy. dis- 
tinguishes between speculative, practical and 
applied philosophy. inter-relation be- 
tween these philosophies clearly shown 
means diagrams and figures. this re- 
spect the book extremely valuable because 
whatever may the student’s attitude to- 
ward rationalistic philosophy, fact 
which receiving increasing attention that 
many the problems modern education 
are rooted historical philosophy and can- 
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not understood apart from this large his- 
torical context. 

The Problems Education 
designed for beginning, well ad- 
vanced, students, and, while its particular 
appeal obviously members the Cath- 
olic Church, the author offers many clear 
and scholarly expositions educational 
theory general that would seem 
the sort reference book that all teachers 
philosophy education would desire 
have close hand. this reviewer’s judg- 
ment that only philosophy education 
considered within the setting general 
philosophy can educational philosophy 
truly evaluative the numerous definitions 
education which have been advanced 
down through the centuries and particularly 
our own day. The author highly 
commended for his skill expositor 
means lucid style and unusually effective 
diagrams and figures. 


THE STATE VIRGINIA AND 
THE Henry Hartwell, 
James Blair and Edward Chilton. In- 
troduction Hunter Dickinson Farish, 
Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 105 pp. $2.75. 
(Princeton University Press, sales agent. 
This the first Williamsburg 

Historical Studies,” planned Colonial 

Williamsburg, Inc., cover the history 

the Eighteenth Century. describes the 

everyday life the town its political, 
social and economic and religious aspects, 
when Williamsburg was supplanting James- 
town the colonial capital Virginia. 

Written 1697, this history three royal 

officers the colony the Board Trades 

was published England 1727, and 
was intended influence the policies 

England. 

The natural advantages the country are 
set forth, and the inhabitants are described. 
The land and its cultivation occupy section 
the narrative. Governmental organization 
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described with the duties the governor, 
the council, the laws and legislative power. 
There description the administration 
justice. 

swallows all other things, 
everything else neglected.” states the 
narrative. Bills and taxes were paid this 
medium and except tobacco season the 
residents are “obliged sell upon Trust 
all the Year long.” The government exacts 
“penny per pound” for the English Parlia- 
ment and the minister’s salary 
pounds Tobacco, without cask” raised 
the Vestry the Parish. the medium 
exchange, assumed first place among 
the crops raised. 

Liberal provision was made for William 
and Mary College. The text the charter 
for the college reproduced full, and 
this forms important chapter the his- 
tory American Education. 

Not the least valuable part the book 
introduction more than sixty pages 
which the Editor gives historical ac- 
count the origin and authors the docu- 
ment and which analyzes its principal 
features. This gives lucid and informing 
picture the state the colony, and the 
conditions which prevailed the time. 
series illustrations enliven and supplement 
the text. 

This the initial volume series which 
promises form valuable group histori- 
cal studies, valuable alike the collector 
and the general reader. 


Way, Eleanor Boykin. 
The Macmillan Company. 
$1.40. 

This volume, the American Youth 
Series, designed inform young people 
how act public, how get along 
amicably and helpfully with seeks 
develop refinement without loss 
naturalness, correctness without giving too 
evidently the impression “being proper,” 
the practice etiquette guided intelli- 
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gence. Certain chapters contain elements 
character education. 

The style Seventy-three 
line drawings illustrate correct and incorrect 
conduct. There are more than thirty-four 
pages exercises which provide for ap- 
plication the textual material and twenty- 
two pages listing recent books which supple- 
ment the respective chapters. 

The directions are clearly given and are 
easily understood. The information seems 
accord with that authorities social 
forms. There some question (page 170) 
about the use the spoon remove the 
stones cooked fruits from the mouth. 
Mrs. Post’s volume Etiquette seems dis- 
agree. However, mastery the contents 
this volume will provide adequate direc- 
tion for the usual situations. 

The references should examined. In- 
stead didactic rules and statements they 
consist primarily quotations from works 
literature which describe social situations. 
single page gives references Arthur 
Guiterman, Kate Douglas Wiggin, Cer- 
vantes, George Eliot, Chaucer and Dickens. 
The exercises, likewise, give the impression 
freshness and originality. 

Taken whole, the book reliable 
guide, interesting format and content, 
which should have effective appeal 
the high school boy and girl. 


Edgar Knight, illustrated. Ginn 
Company. 622 pp. $3.25. 

Any one who can write history 
education with popular appeal deserves 
medal the man-of-the-month the man- 
believe that Professor 
Knight deserves such medal for the 
present volume has broken with aca- 
demic patterns and given the history 
education fresh, lively, and widely in- 
forming story education its large his- 
torical and social setting. the present 
volume education viewed “an instru- 
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ment national considers 


some the economic, political, social, and 
religious problems which have, the one 
hand, retarded education, and, the other 
hand, have promoted its growth. directs 
the reader’s attention present educational 
problems their relation far remote 
education for there are clear-cut analyses 
education England, France, Germany, 
China, Japan, Sweden, Italy, Switzerland, 
and Russia. South American countries, 
however, have been omitted. The book 
rich with illustrations, notes reading, 
questions for discussion. The index ex- 
cellent. 

The book features approach which 
unusual this field. Its emphasis placed 
upon social origins rather than upon the 
philosophical and rationalistic. The follow- 
ing paragraph indicates the author’s point 
view: 

“The history education includes every- 
thing that man has done thought make 
more effective his means attaining his aims 
life through education. speaks through 
such educational treatises The Republic 
Plato (427-347 B.c.), the educational 
capitulary Charlemagne (768-814), 
the Emile Rousseau (1712-1778), the 
reports Horace Mann (1796-1869), and 
The School and Society John Dewey 
The sources educational his- 
tory, therefore, may extend all the way 
from vase paintings Greek girls play 
and bowl paintings Greek school scenes 
the fourth century the report 
President Franklin Roosevelt’s Advisory 
Committee Education 1938, the 
Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and 
Cost Public Education the State 
New York, and the freshest legislative en- 
actment the regulation school busses 
Florida the physical examination 
school teachers Oregon.” 

Mr. Knight writes with facile pen. 
While the book obviously designed 
text, should source entertaining 
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information for all parents, and citizens 
general, who seek clearer understanding 
the indispensable role that education plays 
man’s effort progress. Undergraduate 
and graduate students education will 
here benefit scholarly and lucid inter- 
pretations educational theory. Mr. 
Knight has successfully avoided distracting 
details with the result that his story moves 
with smooth continuity, and provides for 
the reader sharply focused panorama 
the dramatic story how man has stimu- 
lated his own growth from early days 
savagery the present baffling hour. 


FICTION 


Dutton Company. 383 pp. 

With the exception the Battle Lake 
Erie and the Battle New Orleans, the 
War 1812 offers comparatively little 
exciting drama. the present novel, how- 
ever, the author brings light phase 
the War 1812 which not usually ac- 
cented histories this period, namely 
smuggling. Jeremiah Peabody, son 
Zachary Peabody, wealthy Boston mer- 
chant, discovers his chagrin that many 
the Bostonians, while opposing war with 
England, were profiting violations 
the Embargo Act. Early the story ap- 
pears the peppery and charming Marilyn 
Hastings from New Orleans, whose snappy 
defense Americanism disturbs smug Bos- 
ton society. The story the main Jere- 
miah Peabody’s adventurous voyage es- 
cape from Boston, partly avoid the 
wrath his father, but chiefly convince 
the peppery Marilyn that could 
courageous and heroic the best Ameri- 
cans, among them General Andrew Jack- 
son. The story the fight between the 
General Armstrong, which Jeremiah 
served privateer, and the British ship, 
Carnation, the neutral port Corta 
the Azores has all the thrills movie 


Most Jeremiah’s troubles 
arise from his Boston accent, which in- 
terpreted, the one hand, the English 
indicating that English deserter, 
and, the other, the Americans that 
British spy. Consequently, the oft 
repeated assertion, American, 
Sir.” 

The story may accepted authori- 
tative canvas the times inasmuch the 
author spent ten years 
torical research. The author, however, has 
not sacrificed literary art historical ac- 
curacy. more concerned with 
ing adventure story than with fictive in- 
terpretation the War 1812. The Bat- 
tle Corta, however, faithful the 
historical records; and the spirit the 
times, together with customs and manners, 
alive every page. 


edited Bennet Cerf and 
Henry Moriarty, introduction 
Bliss Perry. Random House. 1233 pp. 
$3.00. 

This reviewer’s first reaction this 
unique volume that bedside book 
will need breakfast tray arrangement up- 
which the heavy tome may need rest. 
This, however, only passing criticism 
and does not detract from the value 
collection that includes stories Chau- 
cer, Malory, Defoe, Addison, Goldsmith, 
Mudford, Meredith, Hardy, Stevenson, 
Conrad, Doyle, Phillpotts, Locke, Kip- 
ling, Galsworthy, Chesterton, Tomlinson, 
Maugham, Buchan, Joyce, Walpole, Law- 
rence, Byrne and numerous others whose 
fiction immortal. Alongside popular in- 
terest omnibus mystery stories, Bed- 
side Book Famous British Stories will fill 
gap which the Random House the first 
regard significant. The content 
richly varied—love, mysteries, ghosts, ad- 
ventures sea. These themes are here 
given fictive expression England’s out- 
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standing story tellers, eighty stories all. 
The book meets need among those who 
prefer read bed, who may con- 
valescing, others who enjoy 
sional siesta away from the din daily 
routine. Here one volume are master- 
pieces from which such readers may select 
stories suitable the mood. Mr. Perry’s 
introduction, one would expect, 
chatty over-view and valuation. For those 
who live cramped quarters which even 
small library difficult attain, book 
this sort should welcome. But apart 
from all these reasons the basic one 
that this volume the reader has his 
elbow representative collection the best 
British stories, familiarity with which 
mark education and culture. Doubtless 
the book will inspire many readers seek 
even wider acquaintance with the works 
the masters temptingly sampled this 


volume. 


Cole. MacMillan Company. 326 pp. 
$2.00. 


Cole fans will mystified anew this 
mystery yarr’ which Superintendent Wil- 
son succeeds solving more than one crime 
within setting political intrigue. Not 
only the plot plausible and cleverly de- 
signed but, usual, the Coles give desirable 
attention character delineation. Likewise, 
British Unionism and labor attitudes 
toward the government the midst war 
become better understood from reading 
this story, perhaps better than 
more sustained exposition. Obviously, re- 
view detective stories should play fair 
with author and reader not telling too 
much. Suffice, therefore, that the scene 
the story laid the Anchor Munition 
Works, British concern, whose war ac- 
tivities are handicapped strikes and labor 
disputes which reactionaries, liberals, 
There also seduction, which plays 
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major role the mystery. The reader will 
interested Sullivan, around whom 
most the story revolves. The Coles write 
for the intelligent reader, who demands to- 
gether with thrilling mystery distinc- 
tive literary style. For this reason the pres- 
ent story belongs that relatively small 
class which creating place for detective 
stories genuine 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


Tue Greece Will Durant, 
illustrated. Simon Schuster. 755 pp. 

field which recent years has be- 
come increasingly important and necessary, 
Will Durant has superior, indeed 
peer. Without implying that does not 
merit recognition scholar, Will Durant 
widely known distinguished popular 
writer. Doubtless, many academicians will 
find flaws wherever his synthesizing sum- 
maries apply their respective specialties. 
The Story Philosophy, however, based 
upon lectures before working men and 
women, received the enthusiastic endorse- 
ment less philosopher than John 
Dewey, and, certainly, the monumental 
work The Story Civilization, intro- 
duced Our Oriental Heritage and con- 
tinued the present volume The Life 
Greece will add the author’s fame 
artist and meticulous interpreter 
enormous field. Dr. Durant, who earned 
his doctorate Columbia University 
Philosophy under Professors Woodbridge 
and Dewey, outstanding literary ar- 
tist, applying his art content which 
the usual literateur would seem incompati- 
ble with literary art forms. these times 
widespread and expanding adult educa- 
tion there acute need authors who 
combine scholarship and clear imaginative 
writing. Judged the canons literary 
style and scientific inquiry, Dr. Durant 
richly deserves the world renown that 
now enjoys. 
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The Life Greece amazing digest 
one the most difficult areas his- 
torical Greece was never compact 
nation. Beginning with Crete and contin- 
uing through the scattered units its far- 
flung quasi-empire, Greece was aggre- 
gate units which were never assimilated 
into massive governmental cultural 
unit. One usually thinks Greece within 
the setting Athenian culture, but Greece 
was vastly more than Athens. the classi- 
cist, Athenian Greece more significant 
than any other the Greek city-states, 
such Sparta. the historian, course, 
Greece embraced the vast territory which 
included Spain, Persia, and Egypt, well 
the familiar peninsula, the Aegean 
Islands, and the Hellespont. integrate 
the intricate life this wide-spreading do- 
main story which gives balance, clear 
understanding the interplay external 
and internal influences gigantic task, 
and with vivid dramatic interest 
accomplishment which demands the 
touch genius. The Life Greece 
one not distracted multitudinous parts, 
but sees the whole moving narrative 
which legend and fact are carefully 
separated, and which personalities and 
events receive discriminating treatment. 
The Life Greece excellent intro- 
ductory study more intensive study 
the rich variety Greek history and cul- 
ture. the scholarly specialist must 
delightful review which sees his 
own special interest within the comprehen- 
sive context Greek history whole. 

The present reviewer not competent 
judge the historical accuracy The Life 
Greece. should noted, however, 
that the book contains bibliography 
distinguished authorities and writers 
Greece. The many pages chapterized 
notes testify Dr. Durant’s meticulous 
workmanship and conscientious documenta- 
tion. this review must suffice em- 
phasize the book’s literary quality. Here 
prose—rhythmic, picturesque, transparent 
and dramatic. One constrained read 


interest that never flags. Moreover, 
the book conveniently organized for quick 
use reference source. Men and women, 
society, religion, culture, labor, morals, the 
sexes, the arts, worship, superstitions, or- 
acles, festivals, games, sculpture, music and 
the dance, character, love and marriage, 
the home, schools, painting, are some the 
topics interspersed among the many per- 
taining political history. Explicitly and 
implicitly, Dr. Durant tells his story rela- 
tion modern times, and accents the im- 
portant fact that western civilization 
modern times its warp and woof 


Grecian. 


You THE Ernest Mortenson, 
Illustrated. Longmans, Green Com- 
pany. 451 pp. 

The author states that this book was 
conceived during his first year the Har- 
vard Law School. the Langdell 
most the million and half cases re- 
ported America could found the 
stacks, all them illustrative human 
conflict. Mr. Mortenson, now member 
the New York Bar, has become aware that 
our growing complex society legal en- 
tanglements are 
numerous and intricate. American educa- 
tion, the public school and higher levels 
alike, does not include its curricula, ex- 
cept the commercial department, courses 
law. view the accent placed upon 
social science, this strange omission. The 
average American uninformed regarding 
ways and means protecting his own in- 
terests, and continues believe that these 
interests can protected only consult- 
ing attorney. There are, however, many 
principles and practices law that might 
forestall, known the citizen, the com- 
plications resulting legal suits. 

Mr. Mortenson rightly calls attention 
the fact that Americans are becoming in- 
creasingly law-conscious and law-minded. 
The newspapers and the popularity de- 
tective fiction and motion pictures have 
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brought the average person face face 
with legal procedure never before the 
past. The citizen becoming familiar with 
the drama litigation. remains ig- 
norant, however, regarding the legal prin- 
ciples they apply his own affairs. 

The present volume does not aim 
exposition. is, rather, description 
the complications attending legal procedure 
the matter torts, property rights, 
crime, international law, domestic relations, 
equity, contracts, bills and notes, insurance 
and wills. Humor, pathos and tragedy 
throw their lights upon the vagaries 
human behavior. After reading the 
book one more than ever impressed 
the fact that legal verbiage itself more 
befogging than illuminating and that indi- 
vidual rights, instead being protected 
the law, become even more involved there- 
by. For example, “If airplane flies within 
five feet your window has the pilot 
violated the same kind right you have 
freedom from invasion your lawn 
under the window three floors below? You 
may not personally interested the air 
space five thousand feet above your house 
but where your rights begin and end? 
What kind property rights are they? 
Sometimes invasion air space above your 
property without harm; sometimes 
serious. some jurisdictions the air 
space considered corporeal, others in- 
corporeal. Some courts suggest that man 
may carve out his property many 
estates, perpendicular horizontal, per- 
petual limited, may able sus- 
tain. Others believe the upper air natural 
heritage common all. some states 
trespass property the flight above 
certain minimum height.” 

American legal practice complicated 
the doctrine States Rights. What 
legally right one state may legally 
wrong another. one state Justice 
wholly blind, another state she may 
blind over one eye but winking the other, 
and others she stares brazen disregard 
human rights. This particularly true 
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the matter divorce. South Carolina, 
for example, does not allow divorce for any 
reason. Other states permit several 
the grounds which the aggregate 
prevail throughout the country. 

Popularly, believed that all contracts 
must writing. Under certain condi- 
tions, however, oral contracts are valid 
those written form. Contracts may 
signed pencil, charcoal, crayon, any 
other substance which will leave mark. 
Initials are efficacious full signature. 
But while materials other than pen and ink 
may legal, the author warns against 
pencils because they invite fraud, forgery, 
and perjury. There wide variety 
legality covering taxes and insurance. One 
learns with surprise that preparing will 
one’s own handwriting does not add 
its validity. most jurisdictions must 
adequately witnessed. Some states require 
two witnesses will, others require three. 
some states husband wife not con- 
sidered competent witness the other’s 
documents. 

The foregoing are only few the 
numerous references legal insistence and 
possible confusion described this fascinat- 
ing volume. The reader should not over- 
look the chapter problems proof, 
which the nature evidence and the tech- 
nique cross examination and the meaning 
expert testimony are illustrated. One 
learns from the author that lawyer dis- 
likes women witnesses because does not 
know what expect woman the 
witness stand. The reason lies her emo- 
tionalism and other feminine qualities which 
play havoc cross examination. 

All all here volume that both 
informing and entertaining. any evi- 
dence were needed for the necessity in- 
cluding the principles law general 
education this book abundant argu- 
ment behalf course, the substance 
which should prepared member 
the American Bar Association. 
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PHERS, The Complete Extant Writings 
Epicurus, Epictetus, Lucretius, Mar- 
cus Aurelius. Edited and with intro- 
duction Whitney Oates. Random 
House. 627 pp. $3.00. 


the past few years notable antholo- 
gies philosophy have facilitated for 
younger and older students alike acquaint- 
ance with this all-important field knowl- 
edge. The present volume notable addi- 
tion group distinguished Philoso- 
phers Speak for Themselves 
Smith, Anthology Recent Philosophy 
Daniel Robinson, and Mr. Ratner’s two 
volumes the writings John Dewey. 
Professor Oates confines his anthology 
the two systems Epicureanism and Stoi- 
cism, which form highly significant por- 
tion Greek thought. The anthology 
based upon the versions Cyril Bailey, 
George Long, together with James Adams’ 
version the Hymn Zeus. The volume 
contains also Matthew Arnold’s Essay 
Marcus effort has been made 
make the volume useful and complete 
possible. The editor’s general introduc- 
tion valuable over-view the teachings 
the four thinkers included the an- 
thology. Each translation accompanied 
scholarly notations. Lucidly organized and 
distinctively printed the volume doubtless 
will become indispensable toward clearer 
and more comprehensive understanding 
the material here considered. addition 
the other commendable features, Pro- 
fessor Oates has included classified indices 
the writings Epictetus and Marcus 
Aurelius. Likewise, there copious glos- 

publishing the present volume the 
Random House carries forward one its 
most important projects. 1937 pub- 
lished the two-volume standard third edi- 
tion Jowett’s translation The Dia- 
logues Plato. 1938 appeared The 


Complete Greek Drama under the editor- 
ship Whitney Oates and Eugene 
O’Neill, Jr. preparation for early publi- 
cation The Basic Writings Aristotle, 
1,400-page volume edited Richard 
McKeon. The publishers are compli- 
mented for their distinguished contributions 
scholarly and inclusive knowledge 
Greek thought. 

The appearance these several volumes 
all the more welcome age in- 
tellectual and ethical confusion. There can 
little doubt that the study philosophy 
has suffered from lack first-hand ac- 
quaintance with the writings great think- 
ers. The literature philosophy largely 
historical and interpretive, and student 
usually learns philosophical ideas from 
second-hand sources. With the appearance 
such anthologies mentioned above 
becomes possible not only for the student 
read the original thoughts the thinkers 
themselves, but format which facilitates 
such reading scholarly editing. far 
publishers can provide more lucid make- 
philosophical classics, they will make 
inviting and understandable 
which has remained largely unknown and 
obscure partly because lack printer’s 
art. The present volume all respects 
long needed aid understanding 
two schools thought which perhaps more 
than Plato and Aristotle have captured pop- 
ular imagination. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Salter. The Macmillan Company. 246 
pp. $2.25. 

not often that professor political 
science ventures into popularization his 
academic and erudite field. The Pattern 
Politics informal and revealing, 
somewhat gossipy, description American 
politics action. does not present 
pleasant picture the American voter and 
his cynical attitude toward government, 
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leaves doubt that the voting citizen needs 
see himself the mirror held 
Professor Salter. The author describes the 
American voter pretty big pumpkin. 
has colossal faith himself. has 
sense ego, not sense state.” 

America “people are institutions, fluid 
and mobile.” Much American 
what because Americans are dynamic 
and not static their living. The ideals 
liberty, tolerance, rights labor are still 
the process clear definition. The 
American mind more influenced heroic 
personalities than stately abstractions. 
Consequently, politics America more 
concerned with personalities than with 
philosophical concepts government. 
Moreover, the American’s attitude con- 
crete and personal. still influenced 
unconsciously the frontier regard for 
individual effort. 

The American has standard com- 
parable the British ideal that thing 
done not done. England the 
weight history, the nature social be- 
ing, the moral climate are impressive con- 
trols established and upheld the upper 
class. America there ruling class 
the sense that political ideals and ideas de- 
rive from above. this country each po- 
litical show thing apart. judged 
terms its own value the moment. 
Furthermore, may said that the Amer- 
ican adores the spectacular politics. 
fact probably influenced the American 
bombast advertising. But underlying all 
the American oddities political be- 
havior lies the granite base the Ameri- 
can’s demand for evermore freedom. The 
American simply does not like inter- 
ferred with. Each community law 
unto itself. Law-breaking America not 
against the Constitution, but against such 
restrictions tend curtail the individual’s 
ordinary daily Mr. Salter 
doubtless correct when states, “We 
not need class convention Bund 
blackshirt support although the 
American’s flair for conventions and parades 
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well-known, and probably will never 
abate. 

The Pattern Politics rests upon such 
interpretations the American voter 
illustrated the foregoing. Throughout 
the book one finds thumbnail sketches that 
evoke spontaneous laughter spite the 
cynicism and naive public dishonesty that 
they illustrate. Here one sees the sentimen- 
tality our politicians against their 
rapacity. the one hand, they feed the 
destitute their ward, and, the other 
hand, they maneuver for large contracts 
and give the public little return 
safe. But whatever their attitude may be, 
one thing certain: the American politician 
knows his people and gains his ends, not 
the basis theories state, but through 
personal contacts and the exchange per- 
sonal favors. This, course, only saying 
that American politics another form 
salesmanship, with its ballyho and its but- 
ton-holing. 

Mr. Salter does the reader genuine serv- 
ice providing this mirror. What the mir- 
ror reveals probably will seriously 
change the reader’s behavior 
typical Probably there will many 
disagree with Mr. Salter, but they should 
remember that the present book grew out 
the author’s commingling with politicians 
and voters. Unlike most books 
science was written the street and not 
desk idealist, far removed from 
the raucous scene. 


TRAVEL 


New Noan’s ArK Andre Demai- 
son. The Macmillan Company. 294 pp. 
$2.50. 

not given all us, most us, 
live the life dream fulfilment, toward 
which the author sailed his eventful 
search for specimens wild animals the 
African jungle. true, says, “Few 
men realize their own lives the tales they 
read boyhood.” But aboard “Noah’s 
Ark,” the aptly chosen name his old 
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schooner, the young man set forth high 
adventure. begins early with his killing 
huge alligator that had eaten child 
one the native tribes, and continues 
through scenes which humor and danger 
are thrillingly interchanged. The young 
collector soon finds his schooner veritable 
Noah’s Ark with picturesque collection 
animals and birds. But there more than 
mere collection found this book. 
There all the interest floating zoo 
—on the one hand monkeys, among them 
Nina, and the other the Ouidah py- 
thons. The reader will follow the story 


the pythons with particular interest. What 
happened the zoo and the schooner gives 
the story thrilling climax which the 
reader will not soon forget. 

Mr. Demaison, who well-known 
author French bestsellers, has contributed 
worthy volume literature distin- 
guished such writing Kipling’s Jungle 
Books. The New Noah’s Ark story for 
youth and grownups alike. the sort 
book that quickens one’s interest sail 
away from war-torn world into remote 
arc the world where the individual 
still master his own dreams. 


Review Current Periodical Literature 


GENERAL AND CULTURAL 


BAILEY, “Streamlining the 
Horse.” Travel. 76:20-22ff. November, 1940. 


This description the streamlined trains 
the Santa Fe, Union Pacific, Burlington, and 
Rock Island railroads. This the answer 
the problem the demand for increased speed 
and luxury. 


ANDREW “Salty Nova Scotia.” The 
National Geographic Magazine. 77:575-624. 
May, 1940. 

Pictures black and white, well 
color illustrate and illuminate this vivid and stir- 
ring tale the romantic land Nova Scotia. 
Both past and present Nova Scotia are described. 


CoMPTON, ARTHUR “Science Points the Way.” 
The Rotarian, 52:8-12. October, 1940. 


“Science holds, just strongly religion, the 
idea man’s life having significance. 
Religion connects this with belief God; faith 
that created life has given purpose and 
destiny.” 


Davis, SHELBY CULLOM. “The Bottlenecks 
The Atlantic Monthly. 166:560-562. 
November, 1940. 

Really review new book Thurman 
Arnold, Assistant Attorney General the United 
States. concerned with restraints trade 
and violations the Sherman Anti-Trust Laws 
which result increased prices for poorer prod- 
ucts, 


“Phillips Brooks.” The 
Atlantic Monthly. 166:29-37. July, 1940. 


thumbnail biography which tells dramatical- 
the life and death Bishop Brooks, show- 


ing his work, too, among the “Scum Boston.” 


BERNARD. “Main Street Twenty Years 
After.” Harpers 181:580-587. No- 
vember, 1940. 


score years our small towns and rural 
districts have been transformed. native civi- 
lization has grown finer and more vigorous.” 
Main Street has copied the pattern New York 
City and Fifth Avenue. Silk stockings, bathing 
suits, radio, the opera have come the farm. 


KNIGHT. “Antidotes for Superstitions 
Concerning Human Heredity.” The Scientific 
Monthly. 

“While all human traits, without exception, are 
hereditary the modern scientific sense the 
term, know nothing, yet, about the modes 
details inheritance important traits.” 
Even though there “nut” two the family 
tree the chances that child will “nut” 
are, far now known, greater than for 
the person who doesn’t happen find any “nuts” 
his tree. 


Hook, “What Living and What 
Dead Marxism?” The Southern Review. 
293-316. Autumn, 1940. 

present the eclipse Marxist movements 
throughout the world almost complete. Sense 
direction and movement have been lost. “The 
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debacle Marxism represents colassal moral 
failure—a failure intelligence and courage.” 
many countries Marxism already dead. Ger- 
man Social-Democracy and Russian Bolshevism 
are counterfeits. But the author still finds vestiges 
hope that the fundamental ideas the move- 
ment will survive. 


“Science and Human Welfare.” 
School Science and Mathematics. 
October, 1940. 

Scientific progress augments effective living. 
Fifteen industries, developed since 1879, have 
created approximately 15,000,000 new jobs, to- 
day employing one every five gainfully em- 
ployed workers. Disease has been conquered 
large degree. should not declare “sci- 
entific holiday,” but should develop sense 
moral responsibility regarding the use 
knowledge. 


JELLINEK, FRANK. “Main Street South the 
Border.” Travel. 76:7-11. November, 1940. 


intimate picture the life Mexico, the 
customs and people. Main Street has three ele- 
ments: the Revolutionary, the 
“Gringo,” and the traditional The 
Mexican Main Street that the American 
Frontier. 


KAHLER, “More Important than Daily 
Bread.” The American Scholar. 9:389-401. 
Autumn, 1940. 


“The two world revolutions, communistic and 
caused not man but man’s 
inventions—the technical world revolution.” 
the midst interdependence all parts the 
world, still act though peoples and in- 
dividuals are independent. The totalitarian state 
relies machinery, and the final result has been 
the antihumanism and the anti-Christianity 
these regimes. Today brotherhood necessity 


MANN, WILLIAM “Man’s Closest Counter- 
parts.” The National Geographic 
August, 1940. 

one now suggests that monkeys are the 
ancestors man but there are striking resem- 
blances. Apes snore and have appendicitis; the 
chimpanzee clowns; orangutans are emotional the 
gibbons catch colds. The article profusely illus- 
trated, eight pages being color. 


STIEGLITZ, “Wise Investment 
Leisure.” The Scientific Monthly. 51:147-157. 
August, 1940. 

Superabundance leisure has resulted de- 
terioration. “save” time “waste” it. “Idle- 
ness supported taxing the workers.” “Leisure 
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must earned appreciated—‘Gray stone’ 
can never replace ‘gray Longer life 
augments leisure. After forty people are prone 
“pass the buck” the next generation. Wom- 
espouse “uplifting causes” escape boredom. 
Four requisites are necessary for the wise invest- 
ment leisure: preparation, thought, enthusiasm 
and honesty. Creative effort eliminates boredom. 


STREIT, CLARENCE “For Mutual Advantage.” 
The Atlantic Monthly. 166:531-539. Novem- 
ber, 1940. 

discussion the possibilities for mutual 
action with other democracies based the au- 
thor’s book, Union Now. The plan for union, 
which would enlarge admitting countries 
states are admitted the United States. 


TILDEN, FREEMAN. “Does Posterity Pay?” The 
North American Review. 241:11-27. March, 
1936. 

Posterity does not pay, but repudiates its ex- 
ternal debts. Internal debts “are abolished in- 
flation, juggling the currency standard, 
distribution the country’s wealth.” The author 
believes that posterity will employ these methods. 


WEYGANDT, “Our Pennsylvania 
Dutch.” Travel. October, 1940. 


beautifully illustrated article which describes 
the history, customs and traditions, furniture, 
farms and barns, and antique treasures the 
Pennsylvania Dutch. 


EDUCATIONAL 


“Intellectual and Moral Pre- 
paredness.” School and Society. 
October 26, 1940. 

“The American people must prepared 
heart and mind.” Along with military prepared- 
ness must intellectual and moral preparedness 
which includes “discernment, courage, fortitude, 
spirit sacrifice and loyalty.” Faculty members 
and students must approach the problems the 
day with sober and earnest thought. 


Briccs, “The Ramparts Defend.” 
School and Society. 52:145-153. September 
1940. 

are war ideologies, between de- 
mocracy and other forces social and economic 
regulation. Dr. Briggs compiles long list 
assets which may used defend democracy. 
Educators have peculiar mission. They must 
clarify their notions democracy, associate them- 
selves with others, and assume leadership. The 
challenge defend our country “building 
the ramparts democracy,” only occasionally 
military force, constantly making democ- 
racy more effective. 
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Bryson, “Oh—Go Read Book.” The 
Journal Adult Education. June, 
1940. 

The article principally criticism the 
theses which are propounded Adler’s How 
Read Book. Bryson believes perhaps million 
persons America would profit reading Ad- 
ler’s list, while eighty-odd millions would not. 
also contends that introductory books, many 
cases, are better than the classics. Particularly 
science modern books are superior even the 
classics which have been long out-moded. 


CLIFTON, “Should Religion Taught 
Our Schools?” The Educational Record. 
October, 1940. 


The decline religious emphasis the West- 
ern world due the tendency neglect re- 
ligious truth favor scientific truth. America 
following the lead the totalitarian states 
creating gulf between the material and spiritual 


“Thirty Ways Your School 
Can Contribute Defense This Year.” The 
Nation’s Schools. 


The following are indicated for conservation 
school support: 

(a) character education 

(b) civic betterment community 

(c) health and guidance 

(d) morale parents 


ERSKINE, JOHN. “Train Conscripts for War— 
and for Peace.” The Educational Record. 
21:441-444. October, 1940. 


Mr. Erskine advocates that half the period 
compulsory training the army given over 
military science and development, the other 
half general study. For national advancement 
men must brought together for training the 
total defense their homes against enemies 
sea and land, and against disease, ignorance and 
incompetency. 


Lorp. “The Conflict Youth.” The 
Atlantic Monthly. 165:737-743. June, 1940. 


“The real conflict, therefore, today not be- 
tween age and youth, but between youth and 
youth.” While there nothing disturbing the 
inevitable conflict between age and youth, there 
are between youth and youth. While “civilization 
has not yet foundered,” there active force 
evil “which will rapidly reduce our civilization 
its bearings the people must base themselves firmly 
social, moral and religious standards. 


GREEN, WILLIAM. “Labor and the Youth Situa- 
tion.” Education. 61:68-70. October, 1940. 
The depression has accentuated the problems 


youth other groups. The difficulty was 
not youth problem but unemployment prob- 
lem. The CCC and NYA should permanent 
agencies, the former supplemented school edu- 
cation. Both should administered the regu- 
larly constituted school authorities. Education 
should point towards preparing youth par- 
ticipate the life democracy. 


Hoover, JOHN “Fighting the Fifth Col- 
How School-Men Can Aid the F.B.I.” 
The Nation’s Schools. 26:25-26. November, 
1940. 

The problems espionage 
groups transcend state borders. The local authori- 
ties cannot usually carry investigations 
sufficient intensity and scope. There place 
for roving vigilantes. The preservation civil 
liberties important defeating spies. Best 
may given reporting promptly 
the 


“The Higher Learning: 
1940.” The 32:112-114. May 
31, 1940. 

Triviality, mediocrity and vocationalism take 
over the schools because lack standards 
judgment. “Our university graduates have far 
more information and far less understanding than 
the Colonial period.” Universities are either 
“effectual trade schools,” “places where nice 
boys have nice time under the supervision 
nice men nice environment.” The collegiate 
problem moral, intellectual and spiritual. 


WILLIAM “Technique the Indi- 
vidual Conference.” The School Review. 48: 
600-605. October, 1940. 

Conferences should private, friendly, in- 
formal, the pupils’ interest. There are four 
types conference: voluntary interviews, sur- 
vey interviews, special-problem interviews; psy- 
choanalytic interviews. The individual conference 
should not used for disciplinary purposes. 


KANDEL, “The Teacher’s Right Ig- 
norant—Apropos the Criticisms the Na- 
tional Teacher-Examination.” School and So- 
ciety. June 22, 1940. 

discussion the Teacher-Examination serv- 
ice the American Council Education. Other 
professions are cited show there will 
loss local autonomy. When other professions 
wish more general education for entrants, and 
are placing less faith preprofessional courses, 
teachers above all should not object proposal 
raise the standard general culture for en- 
trant the teaching profession. “The public may 
prefer teacher ignorant pedagogy ig- 
norant pedagogue.” 
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NEWLON, “Teachers and 
1940.” Frontiers Democracy. 7:22-24. Oc- 
tober 15, 1940. 


The thesis the article that teachers must 
give their political neutrality, analyze issues 
and, organized profession, draw closer 
labor, foreigners, socially-minded middle class 
groups, the underprivileged and unorganized and 
inarticulate masses. Lethargy must overcome 
and political democracy must made func- 
tion. 


tion.” Educational Administration and Super- 
vision. 26:339-349. May, 1940. 


“The Sophists appear have been the Pro- 
gressive educators their day.” The old and 
the new are different philosophy, curricular 
content and method. “The Progressive type 
school fundamentally anti-individual, anti-intel- 
lectual, and antilogical.” But individual abilities 
must considered. “It folly insist that all 
shall feed pop when some are equipped 
digest meat.” 
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Cocoon 
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SMITH, “General Formal Education 
Field Eminence.” Scientific Monthly. 
June, 1940. 

All members the medical profession 
“Who’s Who America” have 
college degree. order follow educators, 
chemists, army and naval officers, geologists, 
clergymen, other scientists, lawyers and technical 
engineers (each more than 72.4 per cent college 
graduates). Only 8.5 those prominent art 
held degrees and 8.7 per cent those the 
theater and motion pictures. probable that 
there will increase the difficulty se- 
curing recognition without degree the fu- 
ture. 


the Public Schools.” 17:12ff. November, 1940. 
have increasingly separated religion and the 

schools, but the writer believes religion can 

taught the public schools. Schools can teach 
religion through many regular subjects the 
curriculum, through courses the Old Testa- 
ment and New Testament, and religiously 


homogeneous communities, detailed religious be- 


Brought School 


Loar 


This small, pale thing within hands 


Holds Who understands 


The unseen magic here, knows 


What fortitude the creature shows 


Who wraps himself faith, and then 


Lies down that may wake again? 


only know that some far day 


Some child, his unquestioning way, 


Will greet the wonder with 
Will hush his eager breath, and 
Shall see reflected his eyes 


The miracle butterflies! 


THE CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


(Continued from page 


with interest the emphasis placed upon bi- 
ography the French schools, and the pro- 
vision for cohesive and long developing edu- 
cational program with the clear objective 
character view. Maurice Shore 
presents Marxian Thought and Education 
unusually scholarly interpretation this 
economic philosophy based upon the author’s 
doctoral thesis. The study valuable this 
time for its penetrating insight into the sig- 
nificance education the Marxian pro- 
gram. 

Professor Elmo Robinson, San 
Jose State College, California, discusses 
ing thinking and offers numerous criteria 
for thinking instrument rational 
resistance against propaganda. controver- 
sial issue raised Alexander Efron, 
Chairman and First Assistant, Department 
Science, John Adams High School, Ozone 
Park, N.Y., Differentiated High Schools. 
the author’s contention that our new 
guidance program must involve specialized 
education, not means differentiated 
curricula within particular school, but 
through specialized schools which pupils 
with common vocational interests may have 
opportunity concentrate more com- 
prehensive and thorough-going preparation 
for their common vocational objective. 
doubt many will take issue with the author, 
but well know this time arguments 
support program which many educa- 
tors regard un-American spirit. 

Aileen Lorberg offers comic relief 
her article When Chesterton Laughs. 
however, somewhat serious study 
humor, highlighted with delightful quota- 
tions from the great Chesterton’s numerous 
writings. The author teaches St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Popular interest periodical literature 
today widespread that believe our 
readers will interested Evelyn 
Carrington’s study American Maga- 
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zines Today. Miss Carrington, who Pro- 
fessor Education Sam Houston State 
Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas, classi- 
fies and evaluates numerous popular Ameri- 
can magazines and shows the trends this 
field. 

Because its social significance pub- 
lish report Curriculum Reconstruction 
and Community Resources Muriel 
Crosby, who Primary Supervisor the 
public schools the District Columbia. 
One learns through this report what de- 
gree the schools included the study have 
been using the community source en- 
richment and enlightenment various 
groups teachers. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and member the Editorial Board 
Tue Forum. Dr. Kandel 
properly calls attention the danger dis- 
torted educational values 
conversion the schools into vast war 
machine. 

The poetry the present issue has been 
contributed number experienced 
poets. Winds Prevail was contributed 
Katherine Sanford San Jose, Cali- 
fornia. Christmas Snowfall comes from 
Florence Piercy, Garden City, New 
Autumn Garden another contribu- 
tion Anna Rozilla Crever, who fre- 
quently sends poetry from her home 
San Jose, California. Another contributor 
from San Jose, California, Edna Brad- 
field, who sings Late Fall the Maple 
Grove. Professor Douglas Lawson 
becoming well-known for his ingenious 
acrostics. True Religion and Real 
Darkness being, addition others 
earlier issues THE 
examples his art. Olive 
VanDerwerken contributes The Fugi- 
tive. She lives Yonkers, New York, and 
frequent contributor our pages. Isa- 
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belle Loar, who lives DeWitt, Iowa, 
closes our issue with Cocoon Brought 
School. 

this issue introduce plan illus- 
trating which used not few popular 
magazines. our hope able offer 
the reader each issue series illustra- 
tions theme educationally significant. 
The series pictures The Wheel were 
supplied The Bettmann Archives 145 
44th Street, New York City. This 
archive, recently established Dr. Bett- 
mann, unique source pictorial infor- 
mation numerous themes value 
school people. has thousands pictures 
ancient and medieval history, costumes, 
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graphic arts, medicine, printing, transporta- 
tion and textile manufacture. His collection 
the disposal publishers, advertisers, 
research students and His pictures are 
accompanied carefully prepared legends 
and each certified its historical ac- 
curacy. The collection pictorial encyclo- 

our May issue referred Dr. Har- 
Shoen “of Teachers College.” 
The author requests state that she 
not Teachers College, although she was 
there student. She now enjoys “the 
unique pleasure being independent 
author.” 


